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ABSTRACT 
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Abstract 

Giving sixth -grade teachers information as to how their pupils described 
their actual, and their ideal teacher on 12 items of teacher behavior changed 
the teachers* behaviors, as described a month or two later by their pupils, in 
the direction of the pupils 1 initial ratings of their ideal teacher, and also 
made the teachers nore accurate in predicting their pupils 1 descriptions of 
the teacher* 
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Equilibrium Theory and Behavior Change: 

An Experiment in Feedback from Pupils to Teachers 

N. L. Gage, Philip J. Runkel, and B. B. Chatterjee 1 
Bureau of Educational Research 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 

This monograph presents the purposes, methods, and results of an experi- 
ment in feedback from pupils to teachers- The experiment was performed in 
intact classrooms in public schools. The research represents an attempt to 
test social psychological theory in an educationally significant setting. 

We begin with an analogy: A blindfolded person throwing darts at a 

target will not get closer to the bull's eye. Take off the blindfold, and he 
improves. We say that the improvement is due to knowledge of results, or 
11 feedback/’ 

It is not too far-fetched to think of the teacher as "throwing" her 
behaviors, gestures and words, at pupils. Eov "close 11 she gets to the pupils-- 
how well they like, understand, and learn from the teacher- -may depend, in 
part at least, on the amount and kind of feedback she gets from her pupils# 

In everyday teaching, how does the teacher get feedback? She glances at 
her class and notices signs of interest or boredom, compx , ehensicn or puzzlement, 
f&vcrability or resentment. These signs appear in the pupils' facial expres- 
sions, movements, postures, and verbal behavior. The teacher eBks direct 
questions cf her pupils: perhaps about the lesson at hand, perhaps about the 

procedure and objectives of instruction. The teacher gives tests, either 
standardized or made by herself, The teacher talks informally with her pupils 
during or after class. She gets some feedback from other teachers who know 
things about her pupils and their reaction to her teaching# She hears things 
from parents, from people in the community, and from her principal. 



“Sow at the University of Michigan. 



Obviously, for most teachers most of the time, these sources of feedback 
serve fairly veil* If this vere not so, our classrooms would be chaotic. Our 
teachers do meet with much success, and pupils do learn fairly well what ve 
want them to learn. A good number of the teacher 1 s darts hit the target. 

Even so, it is reasonable to suppose that there is room for improvement. 

Feedback as an Experimental Variable 

Much research has already been done to discover factors that make a 
difference in the effectiveness of teaching. Characteristics of teachers 
(traits, abilities, attitudes, etc.) at Time 1 have served as independent 
variables in a considerable part of this research, with the achievement of 
pupils at Time 2 as the dependent variable. Such studies have not yielded 
many positive findings; the relationships obtained have generally been low and 
inconsistent from one study to the next. 

Why has this research been relatively barren? A full answer to this 
question would require more wisdom than can be offered here. All the same, 
two possibilities can be briefly indicated* First, it is possible that the 
characteristics of teachers that have been measured in the past (such as their 
intelligence, their attitudes, or their perceptual accuracies), however great 
the variance obtained with the indices used, still do not vary enough to make 
much difference in the kind of dependent variable with which we have been 
concerned. 

This possibility may be likened to a point made about vision. Among 
normal people, visual acuity, after correction with spectacles, does not vary 
markedly* The important variables affecting visual perception in everyday 
life are not those residing within persons but rather those in the environment. 
Accordingly, we develop better lighting systems, typographies, traffic signs, 
and advertising layouts. 



Suppose, for example, that accuracy of social perception is important in 
caching. And suppose variance in social “acuity," viewed as a trait, is not 
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sufficiently great to make an appreciable difference in everyday life. Then 
it follovs that ve should turn to conditions of the external environment that 
affect such accuracy. We would not try to hold constant the stimuli end 
surrounding conditions in which social perception is measured so as to 
maximize the variance due to individual differences among persons. On the 
contrary, ve would intentionally change and manipulate environmental 
conditions so as to change accuracy of interpersonal perception. 

A second possibility is that studies concentrating solely on prior 
characteristics of the teacher fail to take into account a major class of 
determiners of classroom phenomena: those that can broadly be termed 

characteristics of pupils- -their abilities, interests, needs, values, and 
perceptions. If teaching is viewed as an interactive process, ve cannot 
account for classroom events solely in terms of the characteristics and 
behaviors of teachers. Rather, these events must be seen as outcomes in 
which pupil variables, both In themselves and in interaction with teacher 
variables, have an important effect. 

Perhaps this point calls for another look at our dart -throwing analogy. 
Pupils are not inanimate, standardized, motionless, and passive targets. Nor 
are the behaviors of teachers vis a vis pupils the same from one pupil to the 
next. After each effort at hitting the mark, both the "dart" and the "target" 
may change. Even if we disregard the fact that the teacher is also changing, 
this formulation makes it easy to understand why measures of teacher charac- 
teristics at Time 1 must usually have low value for predicting pupils* 
learnings at Time 2. 

Accordingly, characteristics of pupils must be taken into account and 
these cannot be considered invariant over classrooms or over occasions within 
classrooms. What are the research implications of this orientation? Some 
provision must be made for the ways in which characteristics and behaviors of 




should not assume tnat classes are so 



slightly in their response to the teacher's 
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behavior. An adequate design for the investigation of classroom teaching and 
learning phenomena must include some provision for the characteristics, 
behaviors, and perceptions of the pupils in relation to the teacher. 



Wow suppose that in an experimental group of classrooms a treatment is 
applied aimed at increasing the amount of interaction between teachers and 
their pupils. The learning of the pupils may then improve, because the 
behavior of their teacher becomes more appropriate. But first we should 
determine whether the teacher's behavior changes as a result of this induced 
interaction. And that is what we tried to ascertain from the present 
experiment. 

The kind of interaction we supplied in the present experiment was 
feedback from pupils to teachers. Such feedback was only one of several 
possibilities. It would have been possible to study feedback from teachers 
to pupils, or even from pupils to pupils. Why, then, did we make the choice 
indicated? The answer rests on an assumption, well supported by everyday 
observation, that teachers have most of the power to determine classroom 
activities in most schools. The teacher’s power may not prevail in the 
"blackboard Jungle 11 or in extremely "democratic" classrooms. But, in most 
elementary school classrooms, it is the teacher who makes most of the choices, 
from moment to moment as well as from month to month, as to what the pupils 
should study, how it should be explained, where pupils may sit, and so on. 

If this is so, change in classroom processes can be most effectively brought 
about by supplying feedback information concerning classroom processes to the 
teacher rather than to the pupils. 

Furthermore, established role definitions already provide for considerable 
feedback from teachers to pupils. Teachers are expected to tell pupils how 
they perceive and evaluate them--their behavior, achievement, attitude, and 



Type of Feedback Chos e n for Experiment 




Therefore, experimentally provided feedback from teachers to pupils 
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would not be much of a departure from the normal interaction that may already 
be presumed to take place in classrooms. 

We have come to the position that experimentally introduced feedback 
from pupils to teachers should materially enhance classroom processes. But 
before going further, we needed to determine whether such feedback would 
change the behavior of teachers at all. 

The Experiment in Brief 

Our experiment was aimed at the question. Can teacher behavior be changed 
by informing the teachers how their pupils describe the behavior of their 
actual teacher and their ideal teacher? The pupils in our experiment indi- 
cated how well certain behaviors characterized their actual teachers. The 
pupils also indicated how well the same behaviors would characterize their 
ideal teacher. Some of the teachers (the experimental group) were given 
information concerning their pupils' opinions; the remaining teachers (the 
control group) were not given this information. A month or two later, all 
teachers were again described by their pupils as to how well the behaviors 
characters id the teachers. Briefly stated, our major hypothesis was that the 
experimental group of teachers would change its behaviors (as described by 
pupils) more than the control group. If the change was in a direction which 
could be considered desirable, the result could be called an "improvement" on 
the part of the experimental group. 



A Note on Strategy 



It is easy to think of reasons why this experiment might fail. The 
influence of the pupils' opinions was brought to bear on teachers through the 
malls, through printed words and graphs. It was presented in the same form 
to all teachers in the experimental group, regardless of differences in their 
personalities and situations. Much has been written on the difficulties of 
Q'" anging teacher behavior. Elaborate programs of diagnosis and therapy are 
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Two different strategies might be employed in a program of research and 
development designed to change teacher behavior* Ore strategy would begin 
with a i elaborate approach --using tests, ouestioiinaires, observations, 
diagnostic and therapeutic interviews (individual and group) --which would 
almost indubitably bring about desired changes. Since such a program would 
be too expensive for practical use, various fe&tvues would then be stripped 
away from the elaborate program, one by one, so that eventually enough of the 
desired change remains while the program is reduced to a practical scope. 

He began at the other end. Our strategy was to begin with a minimal 
program of practical scope --a kind of "mail-order' 1 program. If this program 
did not work, we reasoned, additional kinds of influence could be brought to 
bear upon teachers until significant changes in behavior were brought about. 

We could, for example, add a personal interview with each teacher designed to 
interpiet the pupils 1 ratings in terms that the teacher might understand 
better than a printed report. Additional elements could be added as necessary 
to secure the change desired. But if some change were achieved with the 
primitive and simple mail-order approach, ve would have made a gain. This 
was our strategy in undertaking the present experiment. 



The Practical Setting of the Experiment 

No institution for teacher education can produce finished teachers. And 
improvement in teachers does not necessarily follow from experience alone. 
Hence, there has always been a need to help teachers become more competent 
while on the Job. Supervisors, workshops, conferences, and study toward 
advanced degrees have in part met this need. As the teacher shortage 
continues, teachers will need even more advice, information, suggestions, and 
even funramente] reorientation to their task. Otherwise, teachers will fail 
to overcome the inevitable limitations of their pre -service preparation and 

their experience in particular classrooms. 

O 

The present research tried out a method of influencing teacher behavior 
which could become a feasible method of improving the teacher's practices on 
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the Jcb. The particular behaviors on which we tried to focus were those 
amenable to change through increased awareness by the teacher of her pupils' 
perceptions of her actions. We certainly do not urge that teachers should 
always act so as to gain the approval of their pupils; but is does seem 
plausible that addition *1 information about her pupils' reactions can help a 
teacher behave more appropriately to her pupils 1 needs. 

The practice of collecting ratings of teachers from their pupils has had 
a moderate vogue for about 30 years. Advocates of this practice have urged 
many values of such ratings, among them being the improvement of teacher 
behavior. But no adequate test of this implied hypothesis has been made. 

Ward, Returners, end Schmalzried (19^1), for example, employed no control group. 
From their review, Marsh and Wilder (195^> P* 39) concluded that: 

There appears to be considerable opinion that, properly used, student 
rating has value in bringing about instructor improvement. For example, 
Schutte (1926), Clem (1930), Flinn (1932), Riley et al . (1950), and Stuit and 



Ebel (1952), after having students rate instructors in one form or another, 
state ( generally with ou t adequate research evidence (italics added]) that 
student rating enables instructors to evoluete their courses and teaching 

performances and that students 1 opinions often provide a better basia for self- 

I 

! study paid instructor self-improvement than do the opinions of supervisors, 

Since that paragraph was written, at least two studies of the effect of 
student ratings on teachers h a/rs been undertaken. In 1957* Marjorie Savage 
investigated such effects among Junior high s.'^ool teachers of home economics. 
Eer experiment differed in several respects from the present one. Her 
subjects were student teachers who, in the experimental group, tabulated their 
own pupils* ratings and then discussed them with the supervising teacher; the 
control group had regular conferences with the supervising teacher but 
ERIC access to the information from pupils 1 ratings. The subjects in our 



cvn experiment were reaulariv pnrninwd ~ 
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with a supervisor in either the experimental or the control group. Further- 
more, in Savage r s experiment, the interval between the first ratings and the 
second ratings was only about 20 days; the first ratings were mads only five 
days after the student teacher had begun to teach* As will emerge in our 
report, the interval between feedback and second ratings may be an important 
variable in relation to the discernible effect of the feedback. Finally, 

Savage did not exploit the advantages of analysis of covariance for control- 
ling initial differences between groups in relevant variables. Her results 
were not statistically significant, and even their trend was not in the 
hypothesized direction (Savage, 1957)* 

A second undertaking relevant t j our own is that of Bryan (1959)* His 
research, still presumably in progress at this writing, has among its objec- 
tives an answer to the question, "To what extent can improvements in teacher 

effectiveness as Judged by students be brought about through the use of 
written student reactions?" (Bryan, 1959# P* 5)* In elaborating this question, 
Bryan states : 

Testimony to the effect that student reactions have been helpful to 
i individuals and groups is plentiful. Not so numerous are reports of improve - 

!, ment based on a study of favorable changes ir average ratings over a period 

>f time. One of these was made by Wilson, vho stated, "On those topics on 
which instructors had made a thoughtful and systematic effort to improve, the 
June averages were aK,ut 25 percentile points higher than in December.**" 

Starrack found that ratings of teachers by students increased "quite materially" 
with each successive rating over a two-year period (p, 5), 

Bryan 1 s method will be to get student reaction to a number of teachers 
annually for a period of time. In the spring c: one school year he will get 
stv.dent reactions from the classrooms of 75 o ^ more teachers classified as the 
"experimental" group. He will mail to each of these teachers a summary and 
rpretation of the ratings of his students. Two-thirds (50) of these 
would be secondary-school teachers (grades 7-18) and one-third (tt) would be 1 \ 
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elementary-school teachers (grades 4-6). He will repeat the process in the 
spring of the next two years. In the third spring, ee.ch teacher will answer 
a questionnaire on the ways in which and the extent to which student reactions 
were helpful. 

The control group of 75 sf lilar teachers will be given no information 
concerning the written reactions of their students. There will be no further 
communication with them until time to obtain the reactions of their students 
in the third spring. 

Ratings of teachers in the experimental group will be compared with 
those in the control group for the purpose of determining (a) whether the 
experimental teachers show more improvement in teaching performance as judged 
by students than the control teachers; (b) how viany teachers slow significant 
gains in each group; (c) o*i what questions the greatest gains are recorded; 
and (d) how these gains are related to years of teaching experience, the 
grade or subject taught, the school or faculty of which the tencher is a part. 

As will appear, the present experiment, designed and executed in 1956, 
has much in common with Bryan’s plans, ma-"e independently in 1959* 

Equilibrium Theory 

Although other theoretical frameworks might be equally useful, we have 
sought a rationale for our hypotheses in what has often been called 
"equilibrium theory," end what Zajonc (i960) has called "consistency theory." 
This theory represents a convergence of recent contributions by Heider (1950), 
Newcomb (1959) , Osgood and Tannenbaum (1955) and Festinger (1957). 

Heide r 

Heider's ideas, first published in 1946 and elaborated in his Psychology 
of Interpersonal Relati ons (1958)/ hinge upon the concepts of unit formation, 
sentiment, and balanced Btate* Units are entities perceived as belonging 
ether; puoils in a classroom comprise a unit, and a teacher and her act 

cKJL 

h fiiffii^mia Lprise a unit. Sentiments are the ways people feel about or evaluate things. 

^ O 



A balanced aaue is one vherein perceived units and experienced sentiments 
co-exist without stress, without pressure toward cijinge either in the unit 
formation or in the sentiment. Heider's general hypothesis is that the 
relation between sentiments and unit formations tend 3 toward a balanced state. 

He sets up schematic situations in terms of a perceiving person, p, an observed 
other person, o, and a third entity, x, which may be either a third person or an 
impersonal object. The relationships of unit formation (e.g., belonging, owning, 
producing, causing) and sentiment (e.g., liking, respecting, admiring) are 
portrayed by means of U and L respectively, for the positive versions, and 
not-U and DL for the negative. In triads consisting of £, o, ana x, Heidi c 
states the formal conditions of balance as follows : "A triad is balanced when 
all three of the relations are positive or when two of the relations are 
negative and one is positive. Imbelance occurs when two of the relations are 
positive and one is negative" (1958, p. 202)* "If two negative relations are 
given, balance can be obtained either when the third relation is positive or 
when it is negat 5 .ve, though there appears to be a preference for the positive 
alternative" (1958, p. 206). 

In our context, £ stands for the teacher, o for the pupil, and x for the 
teacher’s behavior. We assume that typically £Lo, that is, that the teacher 
likes, respects, or is concerned with the good opinion of her pupils* The 
sentiment of o toward x is determined from the pupils 1 descriptions of their 
actual and their ideal teacher’s behavior. The greater the difference between 
the pupils' descriptions of their actual and ideal teacher's behavior, the less 
the pupils like the teacher's behavior; the smaller the difference, the more 
the pupils like the teacher's behavior. 

Nov, if j>Lo, oLx, and £Lx, there is no influence on the teacher to change 
her attitude toward her own behavior. But suppose the teacher is given evidence 
that oDLx, that is, that the pupils are critical of her behavior and would like 
Lt to change in certain ways. She infers oDIx from the gap between her pupils' 
descriptions of their actual teacher'n behavior and their ideal teacher's 
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behavior. Then ve can infer from Beider 1 s formulations that there will be an 
influence on the teacher to change pLx to £DLx, always assuming that j>Lo will 
remain true. Thus the teacher begins to "dislike" her own behavior, and 
presumably will want to change it in the direction of the pupils 1 descriptions 
of their ideal teacher^ behavior. The "imbalance 11 re* lting from a situation 
in which and plx, but oDLx will, we hypothesize, tend to be resolved by a 
tendency toward pDLx. Subsequently, the teacher changes x to x* and restores 
the batance becaus , after she has changed her behavior, pLx* . She can 
assume, because she wes told what the pupils want when she was given their 
description of the ideal teacher* s behavior, that ol£*~-and of course ve 
continue to assume pLo. 

In short, from Heid3r*s theory of balanced states- -including its exten- 
sion by Cartwright and Harary (1956) to systems involving more than three 
relationships --ve can derive the hypothesis that teachers given information 
concerning how their pupils describe their actual and their ideal teacher *s 
behavior will change their behaviors toward those of the pupils 1 ideal 
teacher. 

H e i. comb 

Newcomb concerns himself with "communicative acts" which, in their simplest 
form, consist of one person (A) transmitting information to another person (b) 
about something (X). 

In the present study, we can consider A to be the teacher, B to be the 
pupil, and X to be the teacher’s behavior. When we assume that the teacher has 
a positive orientation towards her pupils, and ws tell the teachers what the 
pupils* orientations toward the teacher’s behaviors are, ve set up vhat Newcomb 
labeled "strain toward symmetry" on the part of the teacher to make th Q tether 
develop the same orientation toward X. 

What responses might a teacher make when he finds himself under such a 

S3 

The teacher can reduce strain by altering his own orientations or 

14 
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his perceptions of hie pupils 1 orientations* From Newcomb's analysis, we can 
derive the following alternatives : 

(1) Influencing pupils toward his own orientation to the behaviors, i.e., 
making pupils have the same attitudes that he has, whether positive 
or negative, toward the behaviors* 

(2) Changing his own orientation toward the behaviors, i.e., adopting 
the same attitude toward the behaviors as he perceives the pupils 
to have. 

(3) Cognitively distorting the pupils' orientation, i.e., reinterpreting 
his perception of his pupils 1 orientation so that it becomes more 
like his own. 

(4) Modifying his attraction toward the pupils, i.e., liking them less, 
feeling less "drawn 1 ' to them. 

(5) Modifying his judgment of his own attractiveness to the pupils, 
i.e., feeling that the pupils like him less# 

(6) Modifying his own evaluation of himself, i.e., liking himself less. 

(7) Modifying hie Judgment of the pupils 1 evaluation of themselves, i.e., 
perceiving the pupils to like themselves less. 

(8) Tolerating the asymmetry, without change. 

How likely is each of these alternatives under the conditions of classroom 
life? It should be kept in mind that teachers and pupils are constrained to be 
associated; neither is fr^e to discontinue the association, at least physically. 
Second, the teacher has subjected himself to a long period of training. At 
the time of our experiment, he is still in a teaching situation. These facts 
are evidence that co-orientation toward his pupils and his behaviors is at 
least in some respects still strong and positive. Third, the teacher's continu- 
ation in the role of teacher is evidence, because of the prescriptions of the 
role, that at least in some respects the teacher is strongly and positively 
attracted to the pupils. If these assumptions are warranted, Alternatives 4 
and 5 above are unlikely. 
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Similarly, va assume it to be unlikely that, until other alternatives have 
been exhausted, the teacher will select Alternative 6 (modifying hio evaluation 
of himself) or 7 (modifying his Judgment of his pupils 1 evaluations of them- 
selves) . These assumptions stem from the proposition that the self-concept 
is relatively stable and it perceived as such in others, as compared with 
concepts of others. 

Recall that the objects toward which he perceives asymmetry of relations 
between himself and his pupils are the teacher* s own behaviors, subject to his 
own control, at least to some extent. Hence, the teacher can employ Alternative 
1 above, i.e., attempt to achieve symmetry with his pupils by influencing them 
towards his own orientation. If he thinks that a certain behavior is very much 
like himself, while he is informed that his pupils do not consider it so, but 
they would like it to be so (i.e., they say it would characterize their ideal 
teacher), a strain toward symmetry will lead the teacher to communicative acts 
intended to make the pupils also consider the behavior very much like himself. 

In the classroom, these communicative acts will probably take the form of 
increased frequency or conspicuousness of the behaviors in question. 

After an interval of time, these changes in behaviors will influence the 
pupils to consider the behaviors more like the teacher. In short, giving the 

teacher information as to the pupils 1 orientations toward the behaviors should 
influence the teacher* s behavior. 

Alternative 2 (changing his own orientation) will not be as likely to 
occur because, insofar as both the teacher and pupils consider the behaviors 
desirable, the teacher will not be likely to change his own orientation to the 
behaviors toward greater similarity with his pupils' orientations# 

Alternative 5, cognitively distorting the pupils* orientation, can be 
made less probable, by giving the teacher presumably accurate information 
concerning the pupils' orientations to the behaviors. The teacher* a use of 

native 3 will be revealed by the difference between the teacher* s accuracy 
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in predicting the pupils 1 responses on a pretest and a posttest. Post-test 
accuracy should be greater than pretest, 

Fe stinger 

Festinger f s theory of cognitive dissonance also bears on the kinds of 
phenomena with which we are concerned. Dissonance is a relationship between 
two elements in a person T s cognition such that, considering these tvn alone, 
the obverse of one element would follow x’rom the other, "To state it a bi + 
more formally, x and y are dissonant if not-x follows from y" (Festinger, 1957, 
p. 13)* Dissonance is considered psychologically uncomfortable ; it motivates 
the person to reduce the dissonance and achieve consonance and also to avoid 
situations and inclinations which would increase the dissonance. To reduce 
dissonance, a person can (a) change the action or feeling which one of the 
cognitive elements represents; (b) change an environmental cognitive element by 
changing the situation to which that element corresponds, if he has sufficient 
control over the environment; (c) charge a cognitive element without changing 
the corresponding reality, usually by finding others who will agree with and 
support his new opinion; (d) add new cognitive elements that will increase 
consonance or reduce dissonance, as thro.gk his choice of reading matter; or 
(e) add a new cognitive element that, in a sense, "reconciles" two elements that 
arc dissonant (Festinger, 1957, pp. 18-24), 

How does Festinger r s theory beer on our experiment? It seems to us that 
dissonance can be induced by introducing into the teacher’s cognitive field 
what Festinger would call new cognitive elements: (a) how pupils think their 

teacher doeB behave, and (b) how pu ils think their ideal teacher should behave. 
To the extent that there is a discrepancy between the pupils 1 ratings of their 
actual and their ideal teacher, the teacher is furnished with a cognitive 
element that is dissonant with what ve must assume to be another cognitive 
element, namely, the teacher’s favorable opinion concerning his own behavior, 

RJ oming the teacher has some respect for the pupil’s opinion, ve have a 
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situation in which "the obverse of one element would follow from the other." 
That is, the obverse of the teacher's favorable self-regard would follow from 
evidence that he does not conform, as his pupils see him, to his pupils' ideal. 
Or, what is the same thing, given the discrepancy between his own sM ideal 
behavior, as his pupils see it, the obve?*se of favorable self-regard would 
follow from this discrepancy. The consequent dissonance should motivate 
teachers to change their behavior in the direction of their pupils’ ideal. 
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Osgood-Tainenbaum 

The "principle of congruity" stated by Osgood and Tannenbaum (1955) deals 
with three variables considered significant with respect to the direction of 
attitude change to be expected in any given situation: (a; existing attitude 

toward the source of a message, (b) existing attitude toward the concept 
evaluated by the source, and (c) the nature of the evaluating assertion which 
relates source and concept in the message. 

The principle of congruity implies that "Whenever one objsct of Judgment 
is associated with another by an assertion, its congruent position along the 
evaluative dimension is always equal in degree of polarization to the other 
object of judgment and in either the same (positive assertion) or opposite 
(negative assertion) evaluative direction." Applying these ideas to our 
phenomena, we can again consider one object of judgment to be an item of teacher 
behavior and the other object of judgment to be the teacher's pupils. When we 
give the teacher information concerning how pupils have rated her behavior and 
that of their ideal teacher, we are presenting the teacher with an assertion by 
pupils concerning their evaluation of the teacher's behavior. Let us assume 
that the teacher evaluates her pupils favorably and that pupils show some 
dissatisfaction (difference between their ratings of their actual and ideal 
teachers) with the teacher's behavior. We will then find an increase in 
"incongruity" on the part of the teacher which she will be constrained to 
reduce. The teacher's own attitude toward her behavior will tend to become 
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similarly unfavorable or affected vith dis satis faction • With this change in 
attitude tovard her own behavior on the part of the teacher, the teacher will 
attempt to change her behavior. And ve should then find a greater change in 
the teacher's behavior, as rated subsequently by her pupils, on the part of v he 
experimental group of teachers, vho were given information on pupils 1 ratings, 
as compared vith the control group. 

A Comparison 

The four versions of equilibrium theory just summarized are brought togeth- 
er in Table 1. For each of eight possible situations, ve give in the left-hand 
column an example of hov a teacher might viev her class some action 

or assignment (p -*x), and her class*s relation to that action or assignment 
(o x ) . The situation is schemat ized, in the manner of Eeider, in the second 

column. In the remaining four columns, ve present brief characterizations of 
the situation in the terminologies of Heider, Nevcomb, Osgood -Tannenbaum, and 
Festinger, respectively. 

It should be noted that the four versions of equilibrium theory agree 
for the mosv part as to vhether equilibrium or disequilibrium exists in each of 
the eight situations. Only Nevcomb disturbs uhat would otherwise be unanimity, 
and then only in Examples 7 and 8. Here Nevcomb assumes that if £ and o are 
not constrained to continue their association, then situations 7 and 8 are 
not strained- -equi librium is achieved through dissociation and cessation of 
communication. If, hovever, as in the case of teachers vho stay in their 
classroom Jobs, £ and o are constrained to continue their association, Nevcomb 
argues that a dissociative strain tovard balance will exist. 

It vat not one of the purposes of our experiment to test this difference 
between Nevcomb and the other three. We had hoped to display some results 
bearing on this issue by using "assumed dissimilarity 1 ’ as a measure of jdLo. 

O However, the analysis gave results so inconclusive that they will not be 
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A Comparison of Four Versions ->f Equilibrium Theory 
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Our experiment clearly reflects the equilibria model shared by these 
four theorists. Although other schemes might have led us to the same plans and 
expectation?, the models outlined above seemed parsimonious and suggestive to 
us. They called attention to assumptions (e.g., that pLo) and implications 
(e.g., ‘'resistance to change" of teacher behavior might affect results) that 
might otherwise have remained unexplicated. Further research should move 
forward by taking irto account some of the assumptions and implications 
spelled out by these authors. By casting our research into the consistency 
mold, ve hoped to show connections between classroom phenomena and the larger 
realm of person perception and interpersonal behavior. 

Method 

In this section, we describe our proce- res in selecting subjects and 
collecting data and in developing the items of behavior on which teachers were 
described. Ve also describe the instruments used in collecting data from 
pupils and teachers, the procedure used in communicating feedback, and fi: 0.1y 
the fontal character of the experimental design. 

Procedure in Selecting Subjects and Collecting Data 

We wished to work with sixth-grade teachers. Their pupils would be mature 
enough to habile printed test materia}^ with adequate comprehension, and this 
is the highest grade in which pupils typically have just one teacher. Having 
one teacher throughout the day for each class seemed an advantage to our 
experiment because pupils and teachers would then be subjected to more hours 
of influence from each other during the week. In higher grades, with 
"departmentalized 11 programs and several teachei's for each pupil, the phenomena 
under study night be attenuated by the pupil's interaction with other teachers. 

The subjects of the experiment were 176 sixth-grade teachers in Illinois 
and their approximately 5900 pupils. The distributions of class size among the 

L\ 

Y^ontrol and experimental groups were about the same, as will be seen in Table 
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Table 2 




Distribution 


of Class -size 


in Control and 


Experimental Groups 


Hange of 
class size 




Number of teachers having 
class size within this range 




Control 


Experimental 


20 - 34 




5 


5 


25 - 29 




25 


£4 


2o - 24 




35 


25 


15 - 19 




18 


23 


10 - 14 




6 


6 


5 - 9 




1 


3 




N 


90 


86 




Median 


22 


22 




Q 3 


26 


26 




Q 1 


18.5 


18 




Q 


3-73 


4 
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The median class size was 22 in both control and experimental groups, and 
^uartile values were also almost identical. There were 25 males and 65 females 
among the control teachers, 25 males and 6l females among the experimental . 

Where the control and experimental teachers were located in Illinois is 
shown in Figure 1. It is apparent that the teachers were scattered all over 
the state, in concentrations roughly similar to those of the population. 

The Nature of the Sample 

To some extent, the teachers were self-selected from a considerably 
larger group. They volunteered and cooperated in response to a series of 
mailings. How this came about is portrayed in the steps described below. 

Our first step was to approach every superintendent of schools in the 
state of Illinois whose jurisdiction included a sixth grade. Each superintend- 
ent was invited to send vis the name of one of his sixth -grade teachers whom 
we would in turn invite to participate in the research. After having been 
given names of teachers by superintendents, we tried to retain every possible 
teacher and her class for use in the final working sample upon which analysis 
of data would be performed. 

Since, however, the entire data collection and the treatment were conducted 
by mail, the beginning list of teachers was inevitably subject to attrition. 

Some returns came in too late to be used if the schedule was to be maintained. 
Some that came in had to be discarded because a teacher had not followed 
directions. Some losses in the mails occurred because of changes of address, 
packages destroyed during the Christmas rush, and the like. And of course at 
each stage of the mailing losses occurred because of nonresponse. 

ui l ft?9 teachers originally receiving our invitation to participate in the 
research, 208 fina)ly returned usable materials from themselves and their pupils 

at both pretest and posttest. Before analysis, this number was further reduced 

1 

some teachers worked ’under conditions incomparable with those of most 




, in ways to be explained later. 
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The final sample vas probably biased in having a more than representative 
proportion of teachers vho vere interested in what their pupils think of their 
actions and who were willing to trust information gathered for them by a 
university research bureau* Possibly other factors are present, such as the 
ability to organize one's work so as to make time to administer the 
questionnaires. Some variables, as suggested by the foregoing evidence con- 
cerning class size and geographic location, vere probably equally distributed 
between the two groups. Differences between groups at pretest on relevant 
variables vere controlled by the use of analysis of covariance. Since our 
primary purpose vas to test the effect of feedback to the teacher concerning 
her pupils 1 perceptions of her actions, our conclusions should be valid for 
teachers y.;le and willing to administer the questionnaires and exchange the 
mailing pieces such as our study required. 

Since he final list of subjects was determined primarily by attrition at 
various mailings, the latter are listed in Appendix A, along with the returns 
of questionnaires at each stage. 

Developing the Items of Teach er Behavior 

Our experiment called for four kinds of protocol, each obtained at the 
beginning (pretest) and end (posttest) of the fall semester, 1956-1957* 

(a) SELF: description by the teacher of herSELF 

(b) PERC: the teacher's PERCeption of ho T ’ she would be described 

by "a pupil vho belongs to the majority" 

(c) ACT: descriptions by the pupils of their ACTual teacher 

(d) 1DL: descriptions by the pupils of their I DEAL teacher 

All four of these protocols consisted of responses to the followirg set 
of 12 "stimuli," or brief verbal descriptions of teacher behavior: 

0 
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A. Enjoys a funny remark made by a pupil, 

B, Praises what a pupil says in class discussion, 

C, Tells pupils about some interesting things to read, 

D. Explains arithmetic so pupils can understand it. 

E. Suggests to pupils new and helpful ways of studying. 

F. Talks with a pupil aft^r school about an idea the pupil has had, 

G, /‘sks a small group of pupils to study something together. 

H, Shows a pupil how to look up an answer when the pupil can’t find 



1« Asks the pupils what they'd like to study in tomorrow’s lesson. 

J. Acts disappointed vhrn a pupil gets something wrong. 

K. Explains something by using examples from games and sports. 

L. Asks the class vhat they think of something a pupil has said. 

Since these items determined much of what the experiment could reveal, 

their selection assumed considerable importance. First, the items were 
written to be meaningful to sixth-grade pupils; this required, in turn, that 
they be brief and have few qualifying phrases or clauses that would make 
pupils iincer^'nin or hesitant. We wanted the items to elicit a quick judgment 
after a sweep of the pupil’s eye across the statement, 

Second, each item was intended to describe a reliably recognizable 
teacher behavior so that pupils would agree with one another as to whether 
the behavior occurred. This requirement meant that the items should describe 
teacher behaviors that were reasonably frequent, occurring at least a dozen 
times per semester, and quickly observed once they occurred. 

Third, the items were intended to deal with attributes in which the 
teacher can change vritain the time -span of the research, since the major 
dependent variable of the experiment was to be change in the teacher’s 
behavior, 

O Fourth, the items were designed to deal with behaviors determined by 



her -pupil interaction rather than by physicel circumstances, V/hether the 



it himself 
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teacher "Shows noviea often' might be determined primarily by her having a 
movie projector and films, rather than by motives and attitudes that could be 
influenced by our feedback. 
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Finally, to maximize the teachers* acceptance of the procedure, we sought 
to redace the threat that teachers might experience from their pupils* 
descriptions. Accordingly, the items should describe desirable, or at worst 
neutral, kinds of teacher behavior. It would then be impossible for pupils to 
describe sins of commission on the part of the teacher. The least laudatory 
descriptions of teachers would then represent merely omissions of desirable 
acts. Even the least favorably described teacher would not, vi hoped, be 
highly threatened by such a description. 

From one point of view, "threat" should be great enough to exert pressure 
on the teacher to change. This criterion was in a sense opposed to that of 
maximizing acceptability of the experiment. Meeting both criteria required 
reducing the range of conditions intended to induce teacher change. Our hope 
was that the range would etill be great enough to produce discernible effects. 

The Attribute Interview Study 

The 12 items about teacher behavior used in the pretest and the posttest 
were the end result of much developmental work. The process began with a 
search of the literature for items of this kind used by other investigators. 
Items describing specific behaviors easily recognizable on a questionnaire were 
comparatively rare. Another phase vas that of interviewing professional 
colleagues; this also did not yield a large pool. 

One helpful project in this process vas the "Attribute Interview Study." 
Beginning in December 1955 f this study was undertaken to explore the attributes 
used by teachers of grades > and 6 in describing cr Judging their pupils. The 
dimensions within which the teacher perceived her pupils might constitute a 
filter, so to speak, through which must pass her impressions of what her pupils 




about her. Dimensions important to teachers in Judg'ng their pupils 
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would provide clues to differences she could perceive among her pupils when 
they were reacting to her ovn actions. The pupil could then be asked ques- 
tions about his teacher's reactions to certain of his behaviors that varied 
along these dimensions easily perceivable by the teacher. Details of the 
Attribute Interview Study are given in Appendix B. 

The Discrlminablllty Study 

The "discriminability study” led to the final 12 items. When the 
discriminability study began, we had 22 promising items, shown in Appendix C, 
Table C-l; the 12 finally used are starred. 

When used to characterize teachers, the items should not be readily con- 
fused with each other. Of any pair of items, a teacher should be able to say 
consistently "This is more like me than that." The items were to be maximally 
discriminable in this sense. 

The discriminability study vent through foxxr stages, designed (a) to 
select items whose mean discriminability over pairs was a maximum, (b) to test 
items for spread of responses, and (c) to test which of two methods of label- 
ing a response continuum would produce the greater spread of responses. The 
four stages are described in Appendix C. 

The Questionnaire for Teachers (WDTE) 

The questionnaire for the teacher was contained in the booklet, "What 
Do They Expect?" (An excerpt is shown in Appendix D#) Both the covering 
letter and the introductory material in the WDTE represented our project as 
offering a service to the teacher- -that of providing her with information 
about Low her pupils perceived her classroom beh. vior. And eventually we did 
indeed- -in the booklet entitled "Report on Your Fupils 1 Opinions" (M13)--send 
every teacher a summery of the responses given by her pupils on our question- 
naires. Depicting the project as a "Teachers ' Information Service" was 
ntended to heighten receptivity to the influence of the feedback. 
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The WDTh booklet vas attractively prepared, since in soliciting the 

teacher ! s participation ve depended entirely upon this booklet and a one-page 

mimeographed follow-up letter. Designed in cooperation with John Massey, then 

2 

of the art department of the University of Illinois Press, the booklet was 
printed in three colors, bound in a heavy gloss cover, and enlivened with 
whimsical drawings. The text was printed in short easy-to-read lines, 
justified on only one side and surrounded with much white space. The first 
seven pages of the booklet- -in an informal, intimate, light vein- -described 
the project and invited the teacher to participate. The last 17 pages 
contained the questionnaires and instructions for filling them out. 

The care taken with this booklet seems justified. As shown in Appendix A, 
Table A-l, we got back 3^0 of the M3? sent out- -a return of 74 percent. In 
view of the time, work, and dislocation of daily routine asked of the teachers, 
this rate of return seems considerably higher than that expected from rates 
typically reported. 

The 12 items in the questionnaires were divided into two groups of six, 
hereafter denoted A-F and G-L. Within each group of six, 10 triads were formed 
in a balanced design. Altogether, the total of 20 triads comprised the 
' relative" format^ of each questionnaire. 

The WDTE contained four sections: (a) A 20-triad section for collecting 

relative data in which the teacher was asked to describe herself, (b) A 12- 
item section for collecting irrelative data in which the teacher vas again 
a3kel to describe herself, (c) A 20 -triad section for relative data in v;bich 
the teacher wes asked for her perception of how her modal pupil would describe 
her. (d) A 12-item section for irrelative data in which she was again asked 
how her modal pupil would describe he. The same 12 items appeared in every 
20 -triad relative section es in each 12-item irrelative section. 

-• - 

The booklet was appealing enough to be admitted to ©n exposition sponsored 
the Art Directors Club of Chicago. 

^The terms "relative" and "irrelative" are used here rs ir Coorr.bs (1953) • 
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L\c eii-Vo from the instructions in the WDTE are given below. 

Section (a) f1 0n the next four pages a number of behaviors or actions are 
listed in groups of three. Read over the three behaviors in each group. 
Decide which of the three is most like you. You will find the letters 
'M 1 and 'L* following that behavior. Please encircle the ! M. * Then 
decide which of the three is least like you. Encircle the 'L* following 
this behavior. For example. 

Goes to movies often. 

Likes to travel. 

Reads n lot. 

Then go on to the next group of three * ,T 

Section (b) "On the next two pages you will find again some things you 
hr/e already met. But this time they come one at a time. After each 
thing are six different answers. Pick one of these answers and care- 
fully make an 'X* in the box in front of the answer. 

Goes to movies often. | Very Mich LIKE me. 

J ] Somewhat LIKE me. 

M A little bit LIKE me. 

! ! A little bit UNLIKE me. 

f , 1 Somewhat UNLIKE me, 

t J Very much UNLIKE me." 

Section (c) "In Part 1 you told us what actions were most end least 
like you.and to what degree the actions- were like you. Part 2 asks for 
your estimate of what answers your pupils would give if asked the same 
questions about your behaviors, 

"Now, ve know that you know that all your pupils would not answer alike. 
There are no doubt a few pupils whose answers it would be almost impos- 
sible to guess. 

"Just the same, it’s almost certain that a majority, or at least a large 
number, of pupils would answer these questions in the same way. Think 
of a pupil who belongs to this majority. Keep this pupil in mind and 
answer the questions in this section the way you estimate this pupil would 
answer them if be were asked to: 'Head over the three things in each 

g’oup. Decide which of the three things is most like your teacher. Make 
a circle around the 'M* after it, and then make a circle around the 1 L* 
after the thing which is xeast like your teacher. 1 Tf 

Section (d) "Please answer the sterns on the next two pages also 
according to your best estimate os to how this pupil who is typical of 
the majority would answer them if he were asked to: 'Read the sentence 

which tells what your teacher might do. Then make an ’X 1 in front of 
one of the six answers. 1 " 

In summary, the WDTE booklet provided relative end irrelative data for the 
^"^er’o perception of herself and the teacher's perception of how her pupils 
ived her. 
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The Pupil Opinion Booklet (FOB) 



The Pupil Opinion Booklet (M9), printed in the same four sections as the 

VDTE, contained the following instructions: 

(For the first relative section) : "You are to read over the three things 

in each group. Then decide which one of the three things is most like 
your teacher and also which one is least like your teacher. 11 

(In the first irrelative part): 'First read the thing which tells what 

your teacher might do Then mark ’X 1 after one of the six answers." 

(in the second relative part): "This time, think of the best teacher 

you can imagine. (Do not think any more about the teacher you really 
have.) In the rest of the booklet, think of the best teacher you can 
imagine and think how that teacher would act/ 1 

(In the second irrelative part) : "Read the thing which tells what a 

teacher might do. Then mark ‘X 1 after the answer which tells how much 
this thing would be like the best teacher you can imagine." 

These instructions were supplemented by mimeographed material (M8) for the 

teacher to read aloud as her pupils prepared to answer the questionnaires. The 

PCBs were provided with separate answer sheets (M9) to save postage and to 

allow using the booklets again for the posttest. The answer sheets were made 

to fold in the middle and were gummed aromd the edges. The outside bore the 

address of our Research Bureau. The face of the booklet bore this legend; 

"Your answers will be sealed up tight when you are finished. Then they 
will be sent to the University of Illinois. No one in your tovn--not 
your teacher--nor your principal --nor anyone else --will ever know how 
you answered these questions," 

Here are the instructions concerning the answer sheet, readl to the pupils 
by the teacher: 

"This is the answer sheet. (Hold up demonstration copy.) You will be 
marking your answers on this sheet. Notice that there is line of 
glue around the edge (point th±s out), Th r glu' is there so that you 
can seal up your answers when you have finished. When you are all 
through--not now! --you will lick the glu^, fold the answer sheet 
closed (demonstrate) and seal it. The a, ;er sheet, sealed closed, 
will then be like a letter in a j. irge envelope. You should think of 
the answer sheet as a letter--a letter to an office in Champaign, 

Illinois. The people there need to know your ideas about things. They 
are very interested in the answers you will give to the que^. ions. Bu f 
they do not wish to tell anyone who gave any particular answer. There- 
fore the people in Champaign will carefully keep your name secret. 

Y our name, written inside the answer sheet, will help the people in 
iampaign to keep separate all the different ideas and opinions. But 
ley will never tell anybody what the names of the pupils were. When 
orou have finished answering all the questions in this booklet, you will 



seal the ansver sheet with your name and your ansvers inside. Then I 
will put them all in a larger envelope and mail them to the office in 
Champaign, Illinois. " 
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The instructions to the teacher for administering the POBs included the 
following comments; 

"(A) Stand far enough away from the first row of pupils so tha^ you 
cannot look down at their papers. Stay that far away during the entire 
session. 

(B) If a pupil asks a question, do not walk to his desk to help him. 

Stay at the front of the room and use your copy of tie questionnaire 
for demonstration, if needed. 

(c) As the pupils complete their questionnaires and brig the ansver 
sheets to you, be sure that every pupil has sealed hi6 answer sheet 
closed. If anyone has not done so, ask him in a clear voice to do so, 
so that everyone nearby can hear you. 

(D) When all are finished, let the pupils see you put all the answer 
sheets in their mailing envelope and seal it closed. All these actions 
will help the pupils to feel secure. " 

In our memory, every answer sheet came to us sealed. 

The POBs used for the posttest were identical with those for the pretest. 
The vrDTEs for the posttest ueve identical with those of the pretest except that 
the cover and introductory material had been removed. 



The Report on Your Pupils 1 Opinions (M13), printed in blue and red, was 
made so that Individual information could be entered for each teacher. In 
each booklet, 12 charts appeared, one for each of the 12 items. The chart for 
each item had two parts: (a) a histogram showing how many of her pupils chose 

"Very much like ry teacher, ,T "Somewhat like my teacher," etc, (b) a histogram 
shoving how many of her pupils chose "Very much like a ’best 1 teacher," 
"Somewhat like a 'best* teacher," etc. Also, on each chart the position of 
the median ansver was shown. How these charts looked is shown in Appendix £. 
In the 12 charts, vide bands of blue and red ink were used in order to make the 
histograms, and the medians were indicated by means of triangular red and blue 



Communicating Feedback : 
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In short, the booklet gave the teacher two h^ tograms for each item, one 
shoving the distribution of pupils' answers characterizing their actual 
teacher (ACT) and one showing the distribution characterizing their ideal 
teacher (IDL) . Furthermore, the median answer in her class was indicated in 
each chart. 

Aside from these 12 charts, the teacher was also given information on the 
reliability of her pupils' answers. This information was put in terms of the 
consistency with which the pupils were able to say that one item was more like 
her than another item. The booklet explained the concept of consistency in 
answering the items appearing in triads and then bore the following list. 

Percent of clas~ 

"High consistency in opinion of actual teacher 

and high consistency in opinion of ideal teacher — 

High consistency in opinion of actual teacher 

but low consistency in opinion of ideal teacher 

Low consistency in opinion of actual teacher 

but high consistency in opinion of ideal teacher 

Low consistency in opinion of actual teacher 

and low consistency in opinion of ideal teacher 

The largest group is indicated in red. From these figures, you . ^ 
see the extent to which opinion on these matters has 'Jelled 1 in ur 
class 

Consistency was computed for each of the two groups of six it , 
separately in the method described earlier. Since each pair < f : . wj ;b >n 

the vos replicated in different triads, it was possible to tf 1 c.her 
the pupil contradicted himself in different triads in saying vhc . tern 

was more like his teacher than another. 



The Experimental Design 

Our experiment embodied vhat Campbell (1997) has termed the_ * t* 
posttest control gTOu p desi gn : 




2i 21 o 2 



*5 



a, 



X 
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where X represents the experimental treatment (i.e,, feedback from pupils to 
teachers); 0 refers to the process of observation or measurement (i.e., pupils 1 
descriptions of their actual teacher); Xs and Os in a given row are applied 
to the same persons (teachers); the left -to -right dimension indicates temporal 
order; and parallel rows represent equivalent samples of persons * 

Translating Campbell's node of expression into one of our major analyses 
yields the following: 



Approximately 


Approximately 


Approximately 


Mid-October 


Early November 


Mid-Dec ember 


Experiment group: pre-ACT 


Feedback (RYPO) 


post -ACT 


Control group: pre-ACT 


II o feedback (letter 
explaining delay) 


post -ACT 


Extraneous Variables Controlled 







In using this design, ve controlled several sources of difference between 
pre-ACT arid post -ACT that might have operated other than the feedback whose 
effect was to be ascertained. The rival explanations thus eliminated were 
(again in Campbell's terminology): 

History * Specific event series other than X* (E.g., suppose an article 
had appeared in the Illinois Teacher , at about the time of our feedback, 
advocating one of our items of teacher behavior.) 

Maturation * Effects systematic with the passage of time* {E.g,, the 
possibility that all pupils may become less favorable toward teachers as the 
fall semester wears on.) 

Testing * Persons taking a test the second time making scores systemati- 
cally different from those taking the test the first time. (Our pupil ratings 
could modify the phenomenon under study, e.g*, by sensitizing teachers to 
these items of behavior- -and hence were probably "reactive" measures; cf. 
Campbell* But any such effects of testing would similarly influence our con- 

O 

and experimental groups. Hence the difference between them would 
probably be less than that to be found between our experimental group and a 




,f posttest only" group. Our control group probably get some unintended influence 
similar to that of the experimental group simply from participating in the 
pretesting and seeing what the items were. Hence our experiment tests the 
effect not of pupils rating teachers but of feedback to teachers of the 
ratings.) 

Instrumental decay . Shifts in measurement conditions, as when raters 
become more experienced. (Our pupils might guess that the purpose of the 
posttest was to ascertain change or stability in the ratings and might rate 
accordingly on the posttest.) 

Regression. Shifts toward the mean occurring due to unreliability of 
the measurements or random instability in the things measured. (Since our two 
groups wore bound to differ in their pre-ACT means, they would regress 
statistically toward the total group mean; analysis of covariance determined 
whether changes occurred from pre- to posttest beyond those due to regression.) 

Selection . Biased recruitment of subjects in the experimental and 
control groups. (Although our subjects \;ere sel^-selected, the biases due to 
this source probably influenced the control and experimental groups in the 
same way and left them equivalent.) 

Mortality . Drop-out of a biased subset of the subjects. (Same comment 
applies as for ’’Selection. 11 ) 

Extraneous Variables Uncontroll ed 

Our design failed to rule out several sources of experimental-control 
difference other than those already noted as controlled. Still following 
Campbell, we discern the following shortcomings of our design as a bisis for 
drawing generalizations to classrooms beyond those involved in cur experiment. 

The Interaction Effect cf Testing . Cur design, as already noted, offers 
no basis for generalizing to unpreteeted teachers. Our conclusions, in strict 
O Lc, can apply only to teachers who not only receive feedback but who were 



> pretested, i.e*, prerated by their pupils and by themselves. Since ve 




\jould have had no information to feed hack to the teachers without the pre- 
rating hy pupils, this limitation is a realistic and necessary one* But it 
sh uld he realized that the effects of the total program of prerating plus 
feedfoack are another matter, to he investigated only by an experiment involving 
unpretested groups of teachers, in what is called the Solomon (19^9) four -group 
design : 



-i 



X 



22 



X 




Row the third group ( — , X, 0^) could he provide! feedback without prerating 
hy pupjls is of course a major problem in studies of the present kind of 
experimental variable* If spurious, fictional feedbacks, serving as placebos, 
can be justified on ethical grounds, such Xs without pretesting might he used* 
Otherwise, vc should have to use a design like the following: 






^3 



X 



22 



24 



A 



where the A indicates that at a specific time prior to X the third group vas 
made equivalent to the other two "by a random sampling assignment (Campbell, 
1937 , p. 304). 



Limitations due to measurement procedures * We relied, in this experiment, 
on ratings as our measurement devices. These ratings of teachers were made by 
their pupils arid 4 he teachers themselves* 

The validity of such measurements depends, like all validity, on t* » 
purpose or definition of the variables measured* It is defensible to say that 
rat ps "MVe those we obtained are intrinsically significant, quite apart from 
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The fact remains, hovever, that the generalizability of the present 
experiment is limited simply because no measures other than ratings were used. 

To overcome this limitation, ve should eventually use a variety of ways of 
describing teacher behavior, "all having in common the theoretically relevant 
attribute but varying widely in their irrelevant specificities” (Campbell, 1957, 
p. 310). Observations by exper' visitors to the classroom, films, recordings, 
and perhaps objective tests of pupil achievement --insofar as they can be used 
without producing " reactive” effects on the phenomena being studied --are 
possibilities. But at present all these must be relegated to subsequent 
experiments, and ve must limit our conclusions to what we can learn from ratings. 

Results with Irrelative Data 



Ve first present results with the irrelative data- -the data obtained with 
the 12-item rating Gcales where each item was used independently of the others. 
These results are organized under three major headings: (a) pupil protocols, 

(b) teacher protocols, and (c) relations between teacher and pupil protocols. 

In a subsequent section ve present results v>ith the relative data. 

Pupil Protocols 



The four protocols obtained from pupils are listed below, along with the 
symbols used in referring to them: 

pre-ACT -- the pupil’s description of his actual teacher* 
on the pret est 

post-ACr -- the pupil’s description of his actual teacher 
on the posttest 

pre-IDL -- the pupil’s description of his ideal teacher 
on the pret est 

post-IDL -- the pupil’s description of his ideal teacher 
on the posttest 



O 
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Adjusted post -ACT 



The most important single concern of this study was. Would teachers --as 
described by their pupils --change more if they were given information about 
how their pupils described them and their ideal teachers than, if not given 
such information? It. will be recalled that the experimental group was given 
such information, while the control group was not. Did this information- - 
11 feedback' 1 --have effects manifested in how teachers were described by their 
pupils on the posttest? 

Changes in teachers over time might occur “naturally,” without being a 
result of the treatment manipulated tn this experiment. Such changes could 
occur as a result of unplanned developments In teacher -pupil relationships 
in our control group during the school semester. By comparing changes in the 
experimental group with those in the control group, we sought an indication of 
whether the experimental treatment produced changes above and beyond these 
"natural" ones. 

Specifically, did the experimental and control groups of teachers differ 
in the post-ACT descriptions of them by their pupils? A straightforward 
attack on this question would determine whether the post -ACT mean3 on each 
item were significantly different. This approach would, however, neglect the 
possibility that the teachers in the two groups may have differed in their 
initial status --at the time of the pre-ACT ratings by the pupils. Such 
differences, even if not statistically significant, would affect the 
comparisons of po3t-ACT. 

The method for taking account of such initial differences is analysis of 
covariance, with the pre-ACf ratings serving as control variables, the post-ACT 
ratings as the dependeut variables, and the feedback serving as the independent 
variable. When such analyses of covariance were carried out with each of our 
1? items, the results in Table 5 were obtained. 
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Table 3 

Means of Pupils 1 Ratings of Actual Teachers 





pre- 


■ACT 


(N = 66; 

v exp, * 

post -ACT 


“cont. ’ *» 

Adjusted 
post -ACT 


Difference 

between 




Item 


Exp. 


Cont. 


Exp. 


Cont . 


Exp. 


Cont. 


Adjusted 
post -ACT Means 


t 


A 


2.73 


2.55 


2.65 


2.49 


2.57 


2.57 


.00 


< 1 


B 


3.32 


3.18 


3.49 


3.58 


3.46 


3.61 


.15 


1 . 65 * 


C 


2.45 


2.32 


2.37 


2.38 


2.33 


2.42 


.09 


1.27 


D 


1.16 


1.16 


1.15 


1.18 


1.15 


1.18 


.03 


1.76* 


E 


2.16 


2.23 


2.20 


2.52 


2.22 


2.30 


.08 


1.17 


F 


4.19 


4.07 


4.11 


4.16 


4.07 


4.20 


.13 


1.23 


G 


3.53 


3.49 


3.36 


3.45 


3.35 


3.46 


.11 


1.19 


H 


2.05 


2.07 


2.18 


2.13 


2.19 


2.16 


-.03 


< 1 


I 


5-34 


5.25 


5.33 


5.27 


5.29 


5.30 


.01 


< 1 


J 


4.33 


4.11 


4.54 


4.25 


4.27 


4.33 


.06 


< 1 


K 


3.29 


3.10 


3.31 


3.36 


3.24 


3.44 


.20 


1 . 91 * 


L 


2.78 


2.78 


2.84 


2.96 


2.84 


2.96 


.12 


1.84* 



a t was computed as \f¥, 

* 

Significant at the .05 level, on a one -tail basis with df = 173* 

Note. --In this and all other tables referring to irrelative data, means refer 
to a scale in which a 6. ore of 1 was assigned to the ’’Very much LIKE' 1 
rating scale alternative, 2 to "Somewhat LIKE,” and so on, to 6 for 
"Very much UNLIKE." 
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Table 3 presents the pre-ACT, post -ACT, and adjusted post-ACT means of 
the 12 items for the experimental and control groups. Each pre-ACT and post-ACT 
mean is the mean over teachers of the median of ratings of the teacher by her 
pupils on the item. Also shown are the differences between the adjusted post- 
ACT means for the two groups and the t-statistic for estimating the statistical 
significance of these differences. 

For four of the items, the differences are statistically significant at 
the .05 level; these are the differences for Items B, D, K, and L. It should 
also be noted that the direction of the difference is the same for 10 of the 
12 items. This direction is that in which the post-ACT mean for the 
experimental group has a smaller numerical value than that of the control 
group. 

Adjusted post-ACT minus pre-IDL 



How should we interpret the direction of this difference between adjusted 
post-ACT means? Is the difference in the direction of the influence exerted 
by the feedback? To answer this question, ve refer to the means of the pupils r 
median preratings of their ideal teacher (pre-IDL). That is, the feedback 
given the teachers in the experimental group concerning how their pupils rated 
their ideal teacher would presumably exert some Influence on the teachers to 
change in that direction. Our hypothesis was that the difference between 
adjusted post-ACT and pre-IDL would be smaller for the experimental group. 

In Table 4, ve have shown the means of the median pre-IDL ratings in the 
experimental groups, When the differences between adjusted post-ACT mean 
ratings and pre-IDL mean ratings were compared for the experimental and control 
groups, it turned out that the differences, for 10 of the 12 items, were 
smaller for the experimental group. The only two items not showing a differ- 
ence In the hypothesized direction were Item A, in which there was no 
difference in either the adjusted post-ACT means or pre-IDL means, and Item J. 
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the other items, the experimental group shoved the smaller difference 
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Table 4 

Means of Adjusted post-ACT and pre-IDL Ratings 

(N = 86; N . = 90) 

exp. cont. 



Item 


Adjusted 
post-ACT Mean 


pre -IDL 
Mean 


Adjusted post-ACT 
minus pre-IDL 


Is Difference 
between 

Columns 6 and 7 
in Hypothesized 
Direction? 


Exp. 


Cont • 


Exp. 


Cont . 


Exp. 


Cont . 


TIT 


(2) 


(5) 


00 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 




A 


2.57 


2.57 


2.20 


2.20 


• 57 


.57 


No 


3 


5.46 


5.61 


5.21 


5.02 


.25 


.59 


Yes 


C 


2.55 


2.42 


2.09 


1.96 


.24 


.46 


Yes 


D 


1.15 


1.18 


1.15 


1.12 


.02 


.06 


Yes 


E 


2.22 


2.50 


1.60 


1.51 


.62 


.79 


Yes 


F 


4.07 


4.20 


5.51 


5.14 


.76 


1.06 


Yes 


G 


5.55 


5.46 


2.81 


2.85 


• 54 


.65 


Yes 


H 


2.19 


2.16 


1.66 


1.57 


.55 


.59 


Yes 


I 


5.29 


5-50 


4.06 


5.85 


1.25 


1.47 


Yes 


J 


4.27 


4.55 


4.54 


4.44 


-.27 


-.11 


No 


K 


5.24 


5.44 


2.64 


2.66 


.60 


.78 


Yes 


L 


2.84 


2.96 


2.77 


2.80 


.07 


.16 


Yes 
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betvsezi the adjusted post -ACT mean and the pre-IBL mean. In short, although 
the differences between adjusted post -ACT means are significant at the .05 
level for only four of the items, the direction of the difference 1b in the 
hypothesized direction for 10 of the items. 

It is impossible to make tests of the statistical significance of the 
combined results here because each item does not constitute an independent 
experiment or replication; i.e., the same subjects (teachers and pupils) were 
involved in all items. The consequent possibility of correlation among the 
results from item to item makes inappropriate the use of the binomial or 
chi-square modr's for the testing significance of combined results over all 
12 items. It maybe possible, through subsequent computations, to apply 
Hotelling's generalized student test here (Jones Sc Fiske, 1953)* The consist- 
ency in the direction of the results does suggest that the hypothesized effect 
of the feedback 6 in occur. 

Adjusted post. -ACT b y interval . The kind of effect that might result from 
giving teachers "feedback" would, it is readily appreciated, take some time-- 
days or weeks. After a teacher received information about how pupils described 
htr and their ideal teacher, she might take thought as to how she might change 
her behaviors in order to come closer to her pupils 1 ideals. How fast this 
process might operate --how quickly teachers might change their behaviors- -was a 
question on which we had no data to begin with. It might be that in just a few 
days the teacher could 11 internalize’ 1 the feedback, do something about it, and 
make these changes evident enough to her pupils that their ratings of her would 
reflect these changes. On the other hand, the process might take weeks or 
months, if it occurred ax, all. Indeed, there might be a cu rvilinear relation 
between the time interval and the amount of change it produced in the teacher's 
behavior as reflected in pupils' ratings of the teacher; in this event, after a 
© ceitain interval the teacher might "regress’ 1 to her pre -feedback ways of 



behaving. 
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Io was thus desirable to investigate the relation between change due to 
feedback and the interval from feedback to postratings of the teacher. We 
recorded the number of calendar days intervening between the mailing of the 
feedback informp^tior. to the teachers and the date on which the teacher 
collected her pupils 1 postratings of herself and the ideal teacher. This 
variable, denoted "INTERVAL/' was then used in analyses of the data. The 
frequency distribution of the number of days of the interval for each of the 
teachers in the experimental group is shown in Table 5* In this distribution, 
three interval sub-groups seemed to be apparent. In Table 5> these experi- 
mental sub-groups are denoted E^, E^, and E y for the shortest, medium, and 
longest intervals, respectively. The range of intervals was from 29 to 59 
days --from one to two months. The median interval for subgroup E^ was about 
34 calendar days; fo^ E^, about 42 days; and for E y about 53 days. If ve 
were to estimate the psychological significance of these intervals, we should 
say that this range is quite small. Ideally, the range should have been much 
larger, extending to eight months or even a year or two. But exigencies of 
data collection, school calendars, and other administrative considerations 
militated against a more adequate range in the present experiment. 

The obvious hypothesis is that the approach of the experimental group 
to the pre-IDL becomes closer as interval became greater. To test this 
possibility, ve repeated the analyses of covariance with the experimental 
group divided into three subgroups: E^, E^, and E^, for the short, medium, 

and long experimental groups, respectively. The pre-ACT and post-ACT means 
resulting from this analysis of covariance are shown in Table 6. Table 7 
shows the adjusted post-ACT and pre-IDL means for each of the four groups 
(Control, E^, Eg, E^) for each of the 12 items. In Table 8 are shown the 
differences in the three experimental-interval subgroups between adjusted 
post-ACT and pre-IDL means. Also shown in Tdble 3 are rank orders of the 
differences for the three experimental -interval subgroups, with a rank of 1 
assigned to the largest difference for each item. 
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Table 5 

Frequency Distribution of Intervals (Days) 
between Sending "Report on Your Pupils* Opinions 11 (RYPO) 
and R^ceiv.ng "Pupil Opinion Booklets" (POBs) for Post-Ratings 
--Experimental Group 



Interval 
>. of Days) 


Number of 
Teachers in 
Experimental 
Group 




Experimental - 
Interval 
Sub-group Code 


59 


1 


\ 




56 - 58 


5 






53 - 55 


3 


\ 


e 3 (n = 15 ) 


50 - 52 


0 






lt7 - 49 


6 


j 




44 - 46 


12 


\ 

1 




41 - 43 


17 


( 


Eg (N = 39) 


O 

-3- 

l 

& 


10 


J 




35 - 37 


14 






32 - 34 


14 


K 

l 

1 


(N = 32) 


29 - 31 


4 
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Table 6 



Means of pre -ACT and post-ACT Rating 
by Experimental -Interval Subgroups 



pre -ACT post-ACT 





Control 

Group 8, 


Expe r ime nt al - I nt e rval 
Subgroups 


Control 

Group 


Expe rime nt al -Int e rval 
Subgroups 


Item 


c 


jr 




E d 

E 3 


c 


i. 


E 2 


E 3 


A 


2.55 


2.60 


2.79 


2.82 


2.49 


2.58 


2.69 


2.70 


B 


3.18 


3.36 


3.24 


3.45 


3.58 


3.58 


3.42 


3.49 


C 


2.32 


2.50 


2.39 


2.4l 


2.38 


2.47 


2.34 


2.25 


D 


1.12 


1.16 


1.14 


1.21 


1.18 


1.13 


1.17 


1.11 


E 


2.22 


2.17 


2,21 


1.99 


2.32 


2.23 


2.23 


2.05 


F 


4.07 


4.17 


4.17 


4.28 


4.16 


4.13 


3.97 


4.45 


G 


3.49 


3.76 


3.38 


3.43 


3.45 


3.40 


3.21 


3.67 


H 


2.07 


2.02 


2.12 


1.83 


2.18 


2.17 


2.27 


1.92 


1 


5.25 


5-13 


5.49 


5.42 


5. £7 


5.12 


5.47 


5.41 


J 


4.11 


4.30 


4.38 


4.28 


4.25 


4.36 


4.35 


4.28 


K 


3.10 


3.19 


3.52 


2.92 


3.36 


3.24 


3.48 


2.99 


h 


2.78 


2.73 


2.70 


3.13 


2. $6 


2.83 


2.79 


3.00 



®H = $0 
b N « 32 
C H = 39 
O * 15 
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Table 7 



Means of Adjusted post -ACT and pre-IDL Ratings 
of Experimental -Interval Subgroups 

Adjusted post -ACT pre-IDL 





Control 

Group 


Experimental-Interval 

Subgroups 




Control 

Group 


Experimental -Interval 
Subgroups 


Item 


c 


Ji. 


i2_ 


±L 


F 


c 


ii_ 


i2_ 




A 


2.56 


2.62 


2.56 


2.42 


< 1 


2.19 


2.08 


2.26 


2.31 


B 


3.61 


3.53 


3.43 


3.39 


< 1 


3.02 


3.23 


3.16 


3.31 


C 


2.42 


2.38 


2.33 


2.23 


< 1 


1.95 


.16 


2.01 


2.08 


D 


1.15 


1.13 


1.18 


1.07 


3.30 


1.12 


1.15 


1.11 


1.11 


E 


2.30 


2.25 


OJ 

OJ 

CJ 


2.16 


< 1 


1.51 


1.63 


1.57 


1.54 


F 


4.12 


4.10 


3.93 


4.32 


1-55 


3. 1 1 * 


3.22 


3.27 


3.61 


G 


3.47 


3.22 


3.30 


3.73 


2.67 


2.83 


2.87 


2.71 


2.92 


II 


2.17 


2.20 


2.21 


2.09 


< 1 


1.56 


1.64 


1.6l 


1.75 


I 


5.?) 


5.24 


5.20 


5.33 


< 1 


3.83 


3.89 


4.04 


4.47 


J 


4.33 


4.30 


4.23 


4.24 


< 1 


4.44 


4.78 


4.37 


4.48 


K 


3.43 


3.24 


3.23 


3.21 


< 1 


2.65 


2.53 


2.69 


2.73 


L 


2.97 


2.87 


2.64 


2.77 


1,2 


2.80 


2.79 


2.72 


2.82 
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Table 8 

Adjusted post -ACT minus pre-IDL 
Experimental -Interval Groups 



Adjusted post -ACT Correlations of Obtained 

minus pre-IDL in with Hypothesized Rank Orders 
Experimental -Interval of Differences between 







Subgroups 




Adjusted post -ACT and pre-IDL 


Is Rho in 


Item 


_!c 


_f2_ 


II 


Rfao a 


Hypothesized 

Direction? 


A 


.54 


.30 


.ii 


1.0 


Yes 


B 


.30 


.27 


.08 


1.0 


Yes 


C 


.22 


.32 


.15 


.5 


Yes 


D 


-.02 


■07 


-.04 


-.5 


No 


E 


.62 


.65 


.62 


.13 


Yes 


F 


.88 


.66 


.71 


.5 


Yes 


G 


.35 


• 59 


.81 


-1.0 


No 


H 


.56 


.60 


.34 


.5 


Yes 


I 


1.35 


1.16 


.86 


1.0 


Yes 


J 


-.48 


-.14 


-.24 


.5 


Yes 


K 


•71 


• 54 


.48 


1.0 


Yes 


L 


.08 


.12 


-.05 


-.5 


No 



^Rho is the rank -order correlation between the obtained values for 
E^, Eg, and E y respectively, and the hypothesis that the values would rank 
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In the fifth column of Table 8 are shown Spearman coefficients of rank 
correlation (rho) betv/een the obtained and hypothesized rank orders* The 
hypothesis, it will be recalled, is that the effect of feedback is monotoni- 
cally related to the length of time during which it had a chance to operate* 

Of the 12 rhos, nine are positive, and eight are *5 or higher. It appears 
that the adjusted post-ACT means of the three experime: tal subgroups have 
approached their respective pre-IDL means to a degree that conforms well 
with the hypothesis* The 15 teachers in group E y who had the feedback for 
the longest interval before the posttest, approached their pupils' pre-IDLs 
most closely. As is evident in Table 8, E^'s difference between the adjusted 
post-ACT and the pre-IDL is the smallest (has rank 5) in seven of the 12 items; 
by chance, this group would have this rank on only four items. Further, 
group Ej, which had the shortest interval, had the highest difference between 
the adjusted post-ACT and pre-IDL means on six of the 12 items, as against the 
four that would occur by chance. Further, we find that the differences 
(adjusted post -ACT minus pre-IDL) of these groups fell into the exact hypothe- 
sized rank order for four of the items (items A, B, I, and K) as against two 
by chance; into the correct order with one reversal for four of the items 
(items C, F, E, and j), as against two by chance; and into orders less well in 
conformity with the hypothesis for only four of the items (Items D, E, G, and L), 
as against eight by chance. Although it is difficult to evaluate the statis- 
tical significance of these results, because the same subjects - ~e involved in 
all items, there seems little question that they tend to conform to the 
hypothesis: teachers who had the feedback for a longer time interval moved 

closer to the pre-IDL of their pupils. 

Adjusted r^st-ACT and other measures of 1DL. In the foregoing analyses we 
have compared the pupils' adjusted me an postratings of their actual teachers 
their mean preratings of their ideal teachers. The rationale for using 
latter variable is that it constituted part of the feedback to the teachers 



in the experimental group and presumably, therefore, part of the influence 
exerted upon those teachers. 

It is conceivable that other measures of pupils 1 ideals vere better 
indices of vhat teachers might perceive as desirable goals for them in the 
eyes of their pupils. Among these are the "adjusted post-IDL" and the 
"average IDL." For the sake of completeness, we also made comparisons with 
"post-IDL" means. 

The adjusted post-IDL mean rating is the mean post-IDL rating adjusted 
through analysis of covariance for differences between groups in mean pre-IDL 
rating. The adjusted post -IDL mean might conceivably influence teachers 
through their continuing social interaction with pupils after the feedback, 
during the interval between feedback and postrating. Perhaps teachers can 
pick up cues as to their pupils 1 "ideals" during this interval. If these 
ideals do change somewhat, then adjusted post-IDL might provide a better basis 
for evaluating the mean adjusted post-ACT ratings. 

When such comparisons vere made, however, on the basis of "adjusted 
post-ACT minus adjusted post-IDL," the results were not as consistently in 
favor of the experimental group. Instead of 10 of the 12 differences being 
smaller for the experimental group, and instead of eight of the 12 items 
showing trends toward smaller differences with increasing "Interval" in the 
experimental -interval subgroups, comparisons of adjusted post-ACT with 
adjusted post-IDL yielded only seven smaller differences for the experimental 
group, end only four trends as hypothesized in relation to increasing interval. 

The average -IDL rating is the mean of the pre-IDL and post-IDL mean 
ratings. It might be considered a meaningful measure of pupils' ideals on the 
ground that it provided a more representative measure of vhat pupils wanted- -in 
the "best teacher you can imagine"— during the interval between the pre- and 
posttests, Vhen average-IDL was subtracted from adjusted post-ACT, the 
O Terences did behave as consistently in favor of the experimental group as 



m pre-IDL was used; 10 of the 12 differences between adjusted post-ACT and 
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average -IDL were smaller for the experimental group, only those for Items H 
(no difference) and J (reversed) failing to go in the hypothesized direction 
When the experimental group was divided into subgroups according to experi- 
mental interval, the rank order of the adjusted post -ACT minus average -IDL 
differences did not conform quite as veil to tkc hypothesis; five of the 
rho's (N *= 3) were 1.00, and three were .50, hut two were -.50 and two were 
-1.00. 

To determine whether pre-IDL was more relevant and influential than 
post -IDL as influence on the experimental group, we compared the adjusted 
post -ACT mean ratings with the post -IDL mean ratings on each item. The latter 
was not communicated to the teachers; it was collected from pupils and analyzed 
for various control purposes only. Since it was not part of the feedback to 
the teachers, it should not he expected to serve as a goal toward which 
teachers in the experimental group would change • On the ether hand, none of 
the differences between pre-IDL and post -IDL is statistically significant. 
Accordingly, when adjusted post -ACT minus post -IDL differences are computed 
for the experimental and control groups on each item, we should not expect the 
diffei-ences for the experimental group to be as consistently smaller than those 
for the control group, as was the case when we compared the two groups on the 
basis of adjusted post -ACT minus pre-IDL. But we should not, on the other 
hand, expect any substantial difference. 

Only eight of the 12 items show differences between adjusted post-ACT 
and post -IDL that are smaller for the experimental group, where 10 items did 
so when the difference was taken between adjusted post-ACT and pre-IDL. 
Similarly, when the experimental group is divided into interval subgroups, the 
correlations with the hypothesized rank order of the adjusted post-ACT minus 
post -IDL differences are not as high or consistently positive as were those 

obtained by subtracting pre-IDL from adjusted post-ACT; the differences fall 

O 
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into the exact hypothesized rank order for only three items (as against four 
with pre-IDL), into orders with one reversal for six items (as against four 
with pre-IDL), and into negative-rho orders for three items (the same as with 
pre-IDL). Although the difference in results with pre-IDL and post-IDL is 
slight,, it is in the direction favoring pre-IDL. 

The foregoing analyses provided support for the hypothesis that the 
experimental group of teachers as seen by pupils, compared to the control group, 
would be closer to the pupils 1 pre-IDLs and for the hypothesis that the close- 
ness of teachers on the post -ACT to the pupils 1 pre-IDLs would be posit ively 
related to the length of time the teachers had to show influence by the feed- 
back before the postratings were made by their pupils. There was also tenuous 
evidence that the change toward the pre-IDL was more consistent over items than 
that toward the adjusted post-IDL, the average IDL, or the (unadjusted) post-IDL. 

pre-IDL vs. Departure from Predicted post-AOT 

Our main hypothesis may be restated as follows : The post-ACTs of teachers 

given feedback should c jart from the post-ACTs that would be predicted from 
pre-ACTs if the teachers were not given feedback, and the departures should be 
in the direction of their pupils 1 pre-IDLs. In this formulation, we apply two 
control variables in the analysis of covariance: both pre-ACT and pre-IDL. 

That is, ve adjust the post -ACT means for differences between the experimental 
and control groups in both pre-IDL ind pre-ACT. The difference in post-ACT--in 
the form of departure of obtained from predicted post-ACT--is then attributable 
presumably to the feedback. 

To determine how each teacher* s post -ACT departed from prediction on each 
of the 12 items, ve developed 12 regression equations, using the ’’within groups" 
regression coefficients from the analyses of covariance between pre-ACT and 
post -ACT. With these regression equations ve computed for each teacher a 
’’predicted post -ACT” score on each item. The difference between this score 

O 

the teacher’s "obtained post -ACT" score was the teacher’s "departure" from 
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prediction. Would these departures for the teachers in the experimental group 
go toward the ideals of the pupils more than vould those of the control group 
teachers? 

A proper answer here required that differences in pre-IDL between thu 
groups should be controlled. So analysis of covariance was again used, with 
the teacher's 11 departure 11 score as the dependent variable, the pre-IDL as the 
control variable, and feedback as the experimental variable. 

Table 9 shows the results of the 12 analyses of covariance performed on 
this basis. The adjusted means of the departures from predicted post-ACT of 
the experimental group are algebraically lower than those of the control group 
for 10 of the 12 items, i.e., for all items except A and I. The differences 
between adjusted departure means are significant at the .05 level (one -tail} 
for three items {B, K, and L) . The rating scale was scored so that- a lover 
numerical value was alvaye assigned the ’Very much like" end of the continuum 
(1 ■= very much LIKE, 2 ® somewhat LIKE, ..., 6 « very much UNLIKE). In the 
case of all items except Item J, the numerical value of the mean IDL rating is 
lover than that of the ACT rating. Hence, an algebraically lover adjusted mean 
departure value signifies a departure in the direction of the pupils' IDL 
ratings for all items except Item J. Our hypothesis is thus supported by the 
direction of the results from nine of the 12 items; the three items yielding 
results in disagreement with the hypothesis consist of two (Items A and I) in 
which the very slight difference is in the direction opposite from that where 
the pre-IDL mean of the experimental group is numerically lover than the pre-ACT 
means and one (Item J) in which the pre-IDL mean of the experimental group is 
numerically higher then the pre-ACT mean. In the case of the latter item, the 
hypothesis va3 that the departure -from-predicted-post -ACT mean of the experi- 
mental group vould be algebraically higher than that of the control group. 

pre-IDL vs. Departure from Predicted post-ACT, by Interval . Vould interval 
between feedback and posttest have a relationship to departure -from-predicted- 
post-ACT? If so, ve should er.pect to find adjusted departure scores tending to cr n 



Departure from Predicted poet -ACT 
in the Experimental and Control Groups 



Is Difference 

D eparture from Predicted post -ACT he ween 





pre> 


-IDL 


Unadjusted 


Adjusted 




Columns 6 and 7 
in Hypothesized 


Item 


Cont . 


Exp* 


Cont. 


Exp. 


Cont. 


EX£. 


_t c ^ 


Dir cl ion * 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(y 


( 9 ) 


A 


2.20 


2.20 


-.0078 


.'■058 


-.0078 


.0056 


< 1 


No 


B 


3.02 


3.21 


.0067 


-.0907 


.0157 


-.1008 


„ * 
1.8 9 


Yes 


C 


1.96 


2.09 


.0500 


-.0419 


.0566 


-.0510 


iM 


Yes 


D 


1.12 


1.13 


.0156 


-.0174 


.0156 


-.0181 


< 1 


Yes 


E 


1.51 


1.60 


.0300 


-.0430 


.0382 


-.0512 


1.45 


Yes 


F 


3.14 


3.31 


.0578 


-.0628 


.0626 


-.0670 


1.26 


Yes 


G 


2.83 


2.81 


.0611 


-.0733 


.0600 


-.0722 


1.52 


Yes 


H 


1.57 


1.66 


.0122 


-.C035 


.0155 


-.0088 


< 1 


Yes 


I 


3.83 


4.07 


-.0089 


-.0105 


- .0098 


-.0095 


< 1 


No 


J 


4.44 


4.54 


.0467 


-.0300 


.0521 


-.0344 


< 1 


No 


K 


2.66 


2.64 


.0989 


-.0988 


0979 


-.0988 


* 

1.92 


Yes 


L 


2.80 


2.77 


.0789 


-.0605 


.0779 


-.0586 


** 

2.02 Yes 



& N = 90 

= 86 

C t was computed as %/f. 

^Positive values are in the hypothesized direction, except for Item J; i.e., 
the adjusted departure of obtained from predicted post -ACT was hypothesized to 
he algebraic ally smaller for the experimental group fo all items except J. 

* 

Significant at the .05 level, or one -tail. 

Significant at the .025 level, for one-tail. 
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become larger, in the direction toward the pre-IDL, for the experimental sub- 
groups with the longer intervals. The algebraic value of the adjusted depar- 



and highest (least negative) for E^. 

Analysis of covariance yielded the adjusted departure means shown in 
Table 10 for the control and three experimental interval subgroups. For Items 
D and G, the F -ratio of the be tween -groups to the within -groups variance is 
significant at the *05 level. But it is perhaps more revealing to look at 
Table 11, in which are shown the rank correlations with the hypothesized order 
of the adjusted mean departures of obtained post -ACT from predicted post -ACT. 
Six of these correlations are perfect as against the two that would be obtained 
by chence. Four of the rhos are -.5 or -1.00; four would also be obtained by 
chance* The data in Table 11 suggest that not only does the feedback make 
teacher behavior, as described by pupils, change in the direction desired by 
pupils (as is indicated by the data in Table 9 ) but that the time interval 
during which the feedback operates also makes a difference in the hypothesized 
direction* 

Correlations between pre-IDL and Departure of Obtained post -ACT from 
Predicted post -ACT . So far we have evidence that (a) feedback mshes a differ- 
ence and (b) longer intervals make for greater changes toward pupils* ideals. 

A third step in the progression of influences would be that stemming from the 
variance in pre-IDL. Is the amount of the teachers* departure in obtained 
post-ACT mean from their predicted post-ACT mean correlated with differences in 
the mean pre-IDL of the teachers* pupils? 

Some correlation between "departure" and pre-lDL might occur even without 
feedback, due to tendencies of pupils of a given teacher to respond at about 
the same scale level to both the ACT and the IDL rating scale situations . That 
is, the pupils might tend to be satisfied with the way they perceive their 
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Significant at the .05 level, with d f = 3, 1 69 . 



Table 11 



Correlations of Obtained with Hypothesized Rank Orders 
of Adjusted Mean Departures of Obtained from Predicted post -ACT 







Group 






Is Rho in 




h 


i 


i 




Hypothesized 


Item 


Rho 


Direction? 


A 


3 


2 


l 


1.0 


YeB 


0 


3 


2 


l 


1.0 


Yes 


C 


3 


2 


l 


1.0 


Yes 


D 


2 


5 


l 


• 5 


Yes 


E 


3 


2 


l 


1.0 


Yes 


F 


2 


1 


3 


-•5 


No 


G 


1 


2 


3 


-1.0 


No 


H 


2 


5 


1 


• 5 


Yes 


I 


1 


2 


3 


-1.0 


No 


J 


1 


2 


3 


-1.0 


No 


K 


3 


2 


1 


1.0 


Yes 


L 


3 


2 


1 


1.0 


Yes 



a 

Hypothesized order was 3-2-1, Rank 1 was assigned to the largest 
departure in the algebraically negative direction, etc., except for Item J, 
where Rank 1 was assigned to the largest departure in the algebraically positive 
direction, because for Item J the mean pre-IDL values are numerically larger 
than the mean pre-ACT values. 
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obtained in the experimental group with those in our control group. Only if 
the former correlations are consistently higher (algebraically) can ve infer 
that the variance of the mean pre-XDLs communicated to teachers in the experi- 
mental group accounted for some of the variance in their departures from 
predicted post -ACT. 

The correlations are shown in Table 12. No consistent trends are apparent. 
The experimental group's rs are algebraically higher than those of the control 
group for only four items, or about a chance number. Nor does the r consistently 
rise or fall as ve go from 2^ to 2^; the rank correlations of these rs with a 
hypothesized order giving E^ a rank of 1, etc., are positive for six items and 
negative for six. In short, the data provide no evidence that variance in 
pre-IDL accounts for some of the variance in departure of obtained post-ACT from 
predicted post -ACT in the experimental group. 

Correlational Indices of the Effect of Feedback 

It seemed possible that the feedback would lover the correlations betwee n 
pre-ACT and post -ACT . This effect of the feedback would presumably result from 
greater changes in post -ACT in the experimental group, unrelated to pre-ACT., 

But if the changes in post-ACT tended to be fairly constant for all teachers, 
the mean post-ACT could be higher or lower than the mean pre-ACT without, of 
course, systematically affecting the correlation between pre- and post-ACT. 

At any rate, the correlations between pre- and post-ACT are shown in 
Table 1J. Eleven of the 12 vs in the control group are larger than the corre- 
sponding rs in Group E^, But the differences between the control group and 
Groups E^, Ej, and E T are not nearly as consistent and can readily be ascribed 
to chance. For example, only six of the 12 rs in the control group are larger 
than the corresponding rs in the experimental total group. Apparently, the 
feedback had no consistent effect on the correlation between pre- and post-ACT. 

O t also seemed possible that the effect of feedback would manifest itself 



msugniaii correlations between IDL and ACT means . In previous sections ve have 





Table 12 



Correlations between (a) pre-IDL and 
(b) Departure of Obtained post -ACT from Predicted post -ACT 

_ Group 





0 


E 1 


E 2 


E 3 


e t 


Item 


M _90 


52 


59 




86 


A 


.15 


-.01 


.37 


• 33 


.29 


0 


.07 


.26 


.10 


.09 


.16 


C 


.15 


.28 


-.05 


•07 


.11 


D 


.55 


-.22 


-.09 


.40 


-.07 


E 


.07 


.54 


.38 


.05 


.31 


F 


.08 


-.14 


.09 


•36 


.04 


0 


.17 


.06 


.41 


O 

l 


.07 


H 


.11 


-.14 


.27 


.11 


.06 


I 


.07 


-.25 


.04 


.15 


-.10 


J 


.25 


.02 


-.04 


.33 


.06 


K 


.05 


.27 


.10 


-.04 


.13 


L 


.14 


.54 


-.05 


-.31 


.05 



O 
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Table 15 



Correlations betveen pre-ACT and post -ACT 
Group 



Item 


c 


h_ 






i. 


A 


.79 


.74 


.66 


.92 


.84 


B 


.50 


.57 


.46 


.45 


.45 


C 


.79 


.62 


• 50 


.62 


.56 


D 


.77 


.58 


.61 


.20 


• 55 


E 


.45 


.70 


.77 


.55 


.72 


F 


.67 


• 57 


.72 


.85 


.67 


0 


.85 


.68 


.81 


.47 


.70 


H 


.75 


.42 


.85 


.80 


.75 


I 


.65 


.62 


.62 


.85 


.68 


J 


.78 


.65 


.62 


.79 


.66 


K 


.68 


.65 


.78 


.14 


.68 


L 


.75 


.71 


.55 


.09 


.56 
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seen that the differences between pre-IDL and adjusted post-ACT means were 
systematically smaller in the experimental group and that the decrease in this 
difference was related to interval. Such closer approximation of the ACT mean 
to the 1DL mean migjrt be considered to betoken an increase in "satisfaction 
with the teacher 1 ’ on the part of the pupils* Would the correlation between ACT 
and IDL also show such greater closeness, or what might be called greater 
satisfaction? Such correlations would of course reflect a different kind of 
proximity of ACT to IDL, one based on covariance rather them, on similarity of 
average levels. And it is questionable whether such covariance is a relevant 
measure of satisfaction, since the difference between mean IDL and mean ACT 
could be large even when the correlation is almost perfect, and the correlation 
could be very low or zero even when the means are equal. 

Table it shows the correlations between pre-AC? and pre-IDL, the correla- 
tions between post -ACT and post-IDL, and the change in correlation from pre- to 
post -test. In the experimental total group, the rs for ten of the 12 items 
change to higher values in the posttest. But this is also true for nine items 
in the control group* And only seven of the items, about a chance proportion, 
show a greater increase in r in the experimental group than in the control 
group. The mean difference between the experimental and control groups in the 
amount of change in r is .07, with the greater increase in r appearing in the 
experimental group, but this value is not significantly different from zero, 

The changes in rs in the experimental -interval subgroups show no consistent 
trend toward greater increases in r with increasing interval, only four of the 
items showing rank order correlations of 1.0 with the hypothesis that the changes 
would increase from E^ to Ey 

It might be argued that the increase in correlation of post -ACT with 
£re-IDL is more reasonably to be expected, since it was pre-IDL and not post-IDL 
ttat was contained in the feedback. To check on this possibility ve computed 
the rs between pre-IDL and post -ACT, When these rs were compared with those 
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between pre-IDL and pre-ACT, the increases in r were not consistently greater 
in the experimental group. 

Teacher Protocols 

Four protocols were obtained from teachers: 

pre-PERC -- the teacher's perception (estimate) of how a 
pupil who is typical of the majority of the 
class would answer the item on the pret est 

post -PER C -- the teacher's pe rceptio n (estimate) of how a 
pupil who is typical oi the majority of the 
class would answer the item on the postt est 

pre-SELF -- the teacher's indication of how much the item 
was "like* 1 her self on the pre test 

post -SELF -- the teacher's indication of how much the item 
was "like 11 her self on the post test 

These protocols made possible a study of the extent to which feedback produced 
changes in teachers 1 perceptions of their pupils and themselves with respect to 
the 12 items of teacher behavior. Changes in teacher behavior as described by 
pupiJs, of the kind ve have considered in the section on pupil protocols, need 
not of course be accompanied by changes in how the teachers view themselves and 
their pupils* perceptions. But evidence on these perceptions on the teacher's 
side would throw light on whether teachers' self-perceptions did change, and on 
whether teachers changed their perceptions of their pupils' perceptions of then. 

In this section we deal with changes in the teachers’ protocols in them- 
selves, independently of any relations (such as ’’accuracy") to the pupil 
protocols. The latter relations are examined in the next section. 

Adjusted post-PZRC 

Table 15 shows the results of 12 analyses of covariance in which post-FERC 
was the dependent variable, feedback was the experimental variable, and adjust- 
ments were made to control for between -groups variance in pre-PERC* 

For five of the 12 items, the differences in adjusted poflt-PERC means of 
the experimental and control groups are statistically significant at the 

evel (two-tailed) or better. The direction of the differences, whether 
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Table 15 

Means of Teachers 1 Perceptions 
of Their Pupils' Majority Responses 



Item 


pre-PERC 
Exp, Cont . 


post-PERC 
Exp. Cont. 


Adjusted 
^ post -PERC 

Exp. Cont, 


Difference tetv. 
Exp. and Cent, 
in Adjusted 
post-PERC t 


A 


2.24 


2.04 


2.28 


2.07 


2.22 


2.13 


.09 


< 1 


B 


2.13 


2.39 


2.39 


2.35 


2.43 


2.31 


.12 


1.10 


C 


2.19 


2.35 


2.19 


2.02 


2.23 


1.98 


.25 


1.69* 


D 


1.63 


1.57 


1.42 


1.58 


1.40 


1.60 


-.20 


1.78* 


E 


2.28 


2.24 


2.07 


2.11 


2.06 


2.12 


-.06 


< 1 


P 


3.56 


3.31 


3.90 


3.44 


3.84 


3.51 


• 33 


1 . 76 * 


0 


3.28 


3.19 


3.12 


3.21 


3.10 


3.24 


-.14 


< 1 


H 


1.8l 


1.70 


1.79 


1.64 


1.77 


1.65 


.12 


1.20 


I 


4.72 


4.54 


4.75 


4.63 


4.73 


4.65 


.08 


< 1 


J 


5.48 


3.24 


3.66 


3.64 


3.60 


3.70 


-.10 


< 1 


K 


2.88 


2.76 


2.51 


2.81 


2.46 


2.66 


-.40 


2.05** 


L 


2.68 


3.10 


2.88 


2.86 


3.04 


2.71 


• 33 


1.84* 



a t was computed as J? with df » 175 . 
Significant at the .10 level (two-tailed). 
Significant at the .05 level (two-tailed). 
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significant or nonsignificant, is not consistent; five go in one direction 
and seven in the other. Without somo basis other than direction for interpret- 
ing these differences, ve cannot s a/ at this point what they mean, except that 
five of the 12 are probably not due merely to chance. We shall later compare 
these 11 percept ions 11 of the teachers with other protocols to see what they mean 
in terms of accuracy, etc. Suffice it now to say that something, presumably 
the feedback, made the teachers in the experimental and control groups " perceive” 
their pupils 1 descriptions differently at the time of the posttest, on five of 
the items. 

Ad justed p 03 t-PERC by interval . Were the adjusted post-PERC means different 
sccordijig to the interval between feedback and posttest 7 Table l6 shows that 
analysis of covariance yielded significant betveen-groups variance in post-PERC, 
adjusted for pre-PERC variance, for Items F and H. But there is no consistency 
in the direction of the differences between the interval groups in mean adjusted 
post-PERC scores. Further interpretation of these means is deferred until we 
examine relationships between teacher and pupil protocols. 

Adjusted post-SBI F 

Did the feedback produce differences between the experimental end control 
groups in how they described themselves on the 12 items? Table 17 show* the 
results of the relevant analyses of covariance. Differences significant at the 
.10 and .05 levels occurred for three items: C, F, and I. But the direction 

of these differences vas not consistent from one item to the next. 

Adjusted post -SELF by interval . As is shown in Table l8, the analyses of 
covariance yielded only one significant betveen-groups variance in adjusted 
post -SEIF mean, that for Item L, No substantial evidence appeared for system- 
atic changes in mean SELF perception as a function of feedback interval. 

Correlational Indices of Effect of Feedback 

O rid the correlations between pre- and post-PERC differ consistently 

ERIC 

the experiments! and control groups?- -between experimental -interval 
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Table 17 



Means of Teachers 1 SELF Descriptions 

Difference 



Item 


pre-SELF 
Exp. Coat, 


post- 

Exp. 


-SELF — 
Cont , 


Adjusted 
post -SELF 

Exp. Cont. 


between 
Exp t and Cont, 
in Adjusted 
post -SELF 


t a 


A 


1.85 


1.82 


2.08 


1.94 


2.07 


1.95 


.12 


< 1 


B 


l.$6 


2.00 


1.96 


1.96 


1.95 


1.95 


.00 


< 1 


C 


2.18 


2.22 


1.71 


2.00 


1.72 


1.98 


-.26 


-** 

2.05 


D 


1.51 


1.43 


1.35 


1.31 


1.34 


1.32 


.02 


< 1 


E 


2.01 


1.83 


1.94 


1.91 


1.88 


1.97 


-.09 


< 1 


F 


3.25 


2.98 


3.70 


3.24 


3.63 


3.31 


.32 


* 

1.90 


G 


3.06 


3.01 


3.04 


3.06 


3.02 


3.07 


-.05 


< 1 


H 


1.47 


1.45 


1.59 


1.47 


1.58 


1.48 


.10 


1.14 


I 


4.54 


4.50 


4.94 


4.58 


4.93 


4.59 


.34 


1.88 


J 


3.86 


3-97 


3.85 


3.91 


5.88 


3.88 


.00 


< 1 


K 


2.61 


2.48 


2.66 


2.55 


2.61 


2.60 


.01 


< .1 


L 


2.68 


2.99 


2.67 


3.11 


2.76 


3.02 


-.26 


1.58 



a t was computed as n/f with df » 173, 
^Significant at .10 level (two-tailed). 
Significant at .05 level (two* tailed) , 
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Teachers’ SEIF Descriptions, According to Interval 
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subgroups? Such differences would indicate that, the feedback ups^u ulw 
relationship between pie- and post-PERC that would normally (i*e., without 
feedback) prevail. 

Table 19 shows the rs obtained between pre- and poet-pERC. Comps! ing the 
respective rs In the control and experimental groups, ve find Bix larger in 
one group and six in the other- -a chance split c Rut when the experimental 
group is broken into the three subgroups by interval, we find five rs smaller 
in than in the control group, seven in and nine in Ey The trend is 
in the hypothesized direction: the longer the interval, the lover the r 

between pre- and poBt-PERC. Perhaps, with longer intervals, we would find the 
feedback consistently lowering the r below the norm provided by tne control 
group , 

Table 20 shows the results of a similar correlational analysis of pre- 
and po^t-SELF. Does the feedback reduce the stability of teachers 1 views of 
themselves? No conaifltcnt differences in the site of the rs from one group to 
another appear in these results to cjpport an affirmative answer. The differ-* 
ences between the experimental and control groups are about as often in oue 
direction as in the other* The same is true of the ra in the experimental - 
interval subgroups* 

Our final question concerning the teacher protocols in themselves deale 
with a form of vhat has been called 11 assumed similarity:" the degree to which 
a person assumes another to have the same opinions as himself. One measure of 
assumed similarity averaged over teachers is the correlation between the 
teachers' self -descripti one and those they estimated the majority of their 
pupils to make of them. A high correlation between pre-SEU and pro-PERC, 
for example, would mean thao teachers in the group tended to rate themselves 
and predict their pupils to rate their teacher at about the samt relative level 
on the item of teacher behavior* 

relations for examining the teachers' assumed similarity 




The rs for all 12 items, ior both experimental and 
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Table 19 

Correlations between pre-PERC and post-PERC 









Group 






Item 


c 


h 


h 




__T 


A 


.tfi 


.7? 


.85 


.80 


.79 


B 


.24 


.55 


.62 


.15 


• 53 


C 


.61 


.60 


.64 


.97 


.68 


D 


.4? 


■69 


.28 


.19 


.41 


E 


• 54 


.59 


.50 


.41 


55 


F 


.50 


.54 


-54 


.55 


• 52 


G 


.62 


.4l 


C°i 

. /J. 


.53 


.48 


H 


.41 


.79 


• c 5 


.69 


.65 


I 


.62 


-.05 


.51 


• 50 


.32 


J 


.50 


.53 


.65 


.48 


.52 


K 


.71 


.81 


.53 


.60 


.62 


L 


.58 


.72 


.49 


• 31 


• 55 
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Table 20 



Correlations between pre-SELF and poBt-SSLF 



Item 


c 


h 


A 


.60 


.60 


B 


.46 


.82 


"i 


.64 


.76 


D 


.77 


.69 


E 


.62 


.70 


F 


.54 


•56 


G 


.55 


.75 


E 


.64 


• 50 


I 


.67 


.09 


J 


.47 


•5? 


K 


•6? 


.87 


L 


.68 


• 56 



Group 



i 


i 


e t 


.69 


.81 


.67 


.60 


.40 


•65 


.62 


.70 


.68 


.72 


.48 


.67 


.56 


.75 


.63 


.64 


.17 


.53 


• 5f 


.55 


• 52 


.68 


.09 


.59 


.46 


.52 


.25 


.64 


.84 


.66 


.79 


.71 


.80 


.55 


.69 


.56 
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Table 21 

Correlations betveer Teachers 1 SELF Descriptions and FERC: 
Assumed Similarity 



-pre-SELF vs. pre-P2RC £po_st-SElF vs. post-FERC Change 



Item 


c 


E 

T 


o 


£ f 


c 


A 


A 


.56 


-65 


.67 


.84 


.11 


.19 


B 


.67 


.71 


.53 


.62 


-.14 


-.09 


C 


.65 


.75 


.75 


.81 


.10 


.06 


D 


.79 


.48 


.80 


.66 


.01 


.18 


E 


.6l 


.62 


.64 


.65 


.05 


.03 


F 


.65 


.76 


.76 


•71 


ai 


-.05 


o 


.66 


.63 


•77 


.81 


•li 


.18 


H 


.58 


.69 


.59 


.68 


.01 


-.01 


I 


.85 


.66 


.85 


.6l 


.02 


ir\ 

O 

• 


J 


.53 


.72 


.72 


.79 


.19 


.07 


K 


.84 


.82 


.87 


.85 


.05 


.03 


L 


.79 


.71 


.84 


.79 


.05 


.08 
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control groups, tend to bo high and positive. Response set, i.e., a form of 
test -taking habit characterized by reliable individual difference s, no doubt 
produced much of this high correlation; confounded with such sets as a c*use 
of the high degree of assumed similarity is a genuine psychological tendency to 
ascribe one's own beliefs to positively valued other persons. 

For our' purposes, however, in evaluating the effect of our feedback, we 
are more interested in differences between the control and experimental groups 
in the amount and direction of change from pre- to post-test. In the control 
group 11 of the 12 rs increased from pre- to post-test: in the experimental 

group, eight of the 12 rs increased. By and large, the groups do not differ 
appreciably or consistently in their levels of assumed similarity or in the 
amounts or directions of change from pre- to post -test. 

When the experimental interval subgroups ure examined, using the re shown 
in Table 22, a slight trend does appear in the direction of change toward less 
assumed similarity in the longest interval (E^) group. All 12 of the E^ 
changes are less pocj live or nor-** negative than those in E^; nine of them bear 
a similar relation to the changes in the control group. There appears to be a 
distinct effect of the feedback, combined with a longer interval before the 
posttest, toward reducing the amount of assumed similarity that teachers would 
othervi&y manifest* Since assumed similarity often has a kind of "autism” 
inherent in it, the feedback may be considered to be producing less autism. 
Whether this change away from autism is tantaiiount to be improved contact with 
social reality will be considered vhen ve examino the "accuracy 1 * of tbe teachers 
in predicting their pupils* responses. 



So far ve have examined differences belveen our experimental and control 
groups in the protocols of pupils and teachers separately. *ov v'bat of 
th O ions bttveen these protocols? Such relations can take the following 



Relations between the Protocols of Pupils and Teachers 
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ACC — the ACCuracy of the teacher’s perception or estimation 
(PERC) of the typical pupil’s response, as measured by 
its closeness to the pupils 1 median description of their 
actual teacher (ACT) 

SIM -- the SIMilarity between the teacher’s description of 
herself (SELF; and the pupils’ median description of 
their actual teacher (ACT) 

It would also be possible to study relations between the pupils' descriptions 
of their ideal teacher (IDL) and the teacher protocols (PERC and SEIF); these 
relations are, however, being disregarded at tb*s point* 

Adjusted post-ACC 

Cne measure of accuracy can be obtained by computing the difference between 
the mean adjusted post-ACT of the pupils and their teacher's adjusted post-PERC. 
The two adjusted values entering into this adjusted post -ACC score have been 
listed for each item in earlier tables (Tables 5, 7/ 15 > 16 ), Taking the 

difference between them gives us the ACC measures shown in Table 2% 

It seems reasonable to expect the experimental group to be more accurate; 
simply remembering or extrapolating from the information concerning pre-ACT 
provided by ti e feedback should have enabled these teachers to estimate post -ACT 
more accurately, as compared with the control group which received no such 
information* 

Table 23 shows that this expectation is for tbe most part borne out; for 
nine of the 12 items the mean adjusted post -ACC of the experimental group is 
better (i.e., shows a lower absolute difference between ACT and PERC) than that 
of the control group* Vhen ve tested the significance of these differences over 
all 12 items, the t of 1.09 (df • ll) was significant at the .05 level (one tail). 
ThiB estimate of significance is of course an overestimate, since the items are 
not experimentally independent. 

Adjusted poBt -ACC by interval . Are *eaehere more accurate in predicting 
their post-ACT ratings by pupils vhen a shorter or a longer interval has inter- 
ims] ^ the feedback and the post-teat t Higher accuracy might go with the 
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Table 23 



Accuracy (ACC) Based on the Difference between Means 
in Adjusted post-ACP and Adjusted post-PERC, 

With and Without Intervals 



Without Interval 
Adjusted post -ACC 



Item 


c a 




uT 


Is) 


(5) 


A 


.44 


.55 


B 


1.20 


1.03 


C 


.44 


.10 


D 


-.42 


-.25 


£ 


.16 


.16 


F 


.69 


.25 


0 


.22 


.25 


H 


.51 


.42 


I 


.65 


.56 


J 


• 

ON 

Vj* 


.6? 


K 


.58 


.78 


L 


.25 


-.20 



Is Difference 
between 



Columns 2 and 3 
in Hypothesized 
Direction? 


c a 


<*0 


Is) 


Yes 


.44 


Yes 


1.30 


Yes 


.44 


Yes 


-.45 


Yes 


.18 


Yes 


.61 


No 


.25 


Yes 


.52 


Yes 


.65 


No 


.63 


No 


• 57 


Yes 


.26 



With Interval 



Adjusted post -ACC 


E, 


Bo 


E. 


_1_ 





3 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


•57 


.25 


.06 


1.00 


.16 


.72 


.05 


.15 


-.26 


-.55 


-.27 


-.02 


.10 


.17 


.27 


.66 


.05 


-.22 


.20 


.21 


• 53 


.50 


•25 


.60 


■ 70 


.40 


.14 


.55 


•59 


1.17 


.40 


.31 


.70 


-.14 


-.05 


I 

• 

—J 

OO 



a 

Occasional discrepancies between values for the control group on the 
Paine item in the two analyses of covariance result from using different 
vithin-groups regression coefficients in computing the adjusted posttest 
means* 
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7* 

shorter interval* since less forgetting of the feedback might then occur* (This 
expectation would be the opposite of that for change -ACT* where ve reasoned that 
more change in the teacher* s behavior* as described by pupils* would probably 
occur in the subgroup of teachers with the longer interval*) On the contrary, 
it could be argued that the longer interval would give teachers more opportunity 
to internalize the feedback and allow it to guide their perceptions* 

As can be seen in Table 25/ nine out of 12 of the adjusted post-ACC means 
in E^ are better (smaller) than those of the control group; 12 out of 12 in E ^; 
and only seven out of 12 in E y There is thus a slight tendency for the E^ 
group to be more accurate on the posttest than either or E*. 

Accuracy in correlational terms * Accuracy can be measured in one form by 
the closeness of two averages* and in another form by the size of a correlation 
coefficient. Accuracy of the latter kind reflects how well the relative 
position of the teacher* s PERC followed that of her pupils* ACT (description of 
their actual teacher) on a given item. Table 24 shows the rs obtained betv. en 
PERC and ACT for the various groups on the pretest and posttest. The right * 
hand section of Table 24 shows the changes in these rs from pre- to post-test. 
Eight of the items show changes that were more positive or less negative in the 
experimental group than those of the control group. A Wile oxon matched-pairs 
test shows these changes to be significantly different in the two groups* 

- £ being less than .025* Measured in correlational terms* accuracy again se^ms 
to improve as a result of feedback. 

And when the changes in correlational accuracy are compared in the 
experimental -interval subgroups, it again appears that the group gained most 
consistently; it shows greater gain than the control group on 10 items* while 
E^ dooo so on only four items, and on seven. 

Adjusted post -SI M 



Similarity of teachers* self-descriptions to tneir pupJls* descriptions of 



ERIC :an also be measured both as a difference between means end as a correla- 
tion. The difference on each item » n the adjusted post -SELF ai.d the 
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Accuracy (ACC) Based on the Correlation between PERC and ACT 
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adjusted post-AUT means is called adjusted post-SIM, As shown in Table 25, the 
experimental group manifests greater similarity in this sense, presumably as a 
result of the feedback. Eleven of the 12 items show greater adjusted lost-SIM 
for the experimental group. The difference between the means of the two arrays 
of 12 adjusted post -SIM values is significant at the ,025 level on a one -tail 
basis, using a t-test with 11 df. 

A djusted post -SIM by interval . The experimental-interval subgroups do not 
6eem to differ consistently in adjusted post -SIM. All three subgroups have con- 
sistently smaller values than the control group, but they do not differ consist- 
ently among themselves. Apparently feedback increased similarity to about the 
same degree for all intervals between feedback and posttest. 

Similarity in correlational terms * To what extent do the experimental and 
control groups differ when change in similarity is measured by the change in 
correlation between SELF and ACT from pretest to posttest? Table 26 shows that 
the experimental group of teachers gained more in similarity to its pupils on 
only seven of the 12 items. But the gains on these items were so much larger 
than the losses on the other five items that the difference between the 
change -SIM values of the experimental and control groups is significant at the 
.025 level, with t * 2,67 and df « 11. 

Results with Relative Data 

^ t ■ 5 aassss ; a — i •* • . 

Thus far this report has presented results obtained with Irrelative data, 
i.e., with pupils' and teachers' responses to the items of teacher behavior 
where each item was to be considered independently of the others. The response 
was made by choosing or* of six alternatives: e.g., "Very much LIKE my teacher," 

"Somewhat LIKE my teacher," "A little bit IJKE my teacher," "A little bit 
UNLIKE my teacher," etc. 

It will be recalled that all protocols were also collected in relative 
In this foru, the items were presented in triads. The pupil or teacher 

ERIC 

SBWjne item of the triad as "MOST," and another an "LEAST" --"like you 1 
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Table 25 

Similarity (SIM) Based on the Difference 
between Means in Adjusted ~ost-ACT and Adjusted post -SELF, 
With and Without Intervals 



Without Interval Is C - E<y With Interval 

Adjusted post -SIM ^Sized" . . Adjusted pos t-SIM 



Item 


c 




Direction? 


c 


ii 


is 


h 


A 


.65 


.54 


Yes 


.65 


.49 


.48 


.51 


B 


1.65 


1.48 


Yes 


1.66 


l.6l 


1.54 


1.12 


C 


.49 


.46 


Yes 


.44 


•29 


.31 


.20 


D 


-.15 


-.19 


No 


-.31 


-.17 


-.27 


-.21 


E 


• 52 


• 52 


Tie 


.33 


27 


.42 


-.02 


F 


.88 


.44 


Yes 


.80 


.72 


.31 


.41 


0 


.45 


.55 


Yes 


.44 


.2? 


• 38 


• 32 


H 


.64 


.64 


Tie 


.69 


.75 


.50 


.56 


I 


.75 


.25 


Yes 


.71 


.34 


.27 


.46 


J 


.44 


.37 


Yes 


.47 


.34 


.40 


.39 


K 


.89 


.66 


Yes 


.85 


.47 


.42 


.84 


L 


-.08 


.08 


Tie 


-.04 


.25 


.17 


1 

0 
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(for teachers 1 SELF); "like what your typical pupil would say abonu you" 

(for teachers 1 PEBC) ; "like my teacher 1 ' (for pupils* ACT); "like a best teacher" 
(for pupils 1 1DL). In constructing the triads, the 12 Items of teacher 
behavior were divided into two groups of six — Items A-F and Items G-L. Each 
group of six made possible 20 triads (of which a balanced set of 10 was used) 
whose items were thus interdependent with one another but independent of those 
in the other group of six. We thus have two alternate and presumably equivalent 
groups of six items arranged in the form of 10 triads each. The correlations 
between these "equivalent" forms can yield estimates of the reliability- -in the 
sense oi equivalence --of any score based on a group of six items in the 
relative- -or triadic --form. And the two groups of items permit us to obtain 
twice any difference between experimental and control groups involving a given 
score based on the six items in the relative format--as against the 12 
differences possible when the items were used singly, in irreletive form. 

How does the relative format differ from the irrelative? First, it yields 
rank orderings of Bix items; hence all subjects 1 responses have the same mean 
and dispersion of the ranks. Individual differences in the mean and dispersion 
of responses cannot occur. All pupils, for example, are forced to discriminate 
among a given group of six items, but the whole set cannot differ from one 
pupil to another in the average degree to which pupils say the items are "like" 
their teacher. Similarly, the pupils must be equal in the differences they 
attach to the items in how much they ere "like" the teacher. Simply stated, 
the pupils* and teachers* responses to 10 of the 20 triads— made up of six item 3 
in balanced combinations of three --were always reduced to a rank order: 1, 2, 

5, 4, and 6. 

A second difference between the relative and irrelative data is that the 
subjects ordering of a set of six items could readily be considered as a whole 
rather t-jan as a set of six individual responses. In effect, the subject 
produced a "profile," or pattern of scores on the six items; the level and 
tter of the profile were the seme for all subjects, and only differences in 



8o 

shape were possible. Response sets--such ao '‘acquiescence*' --conducive to 
individual differences in the level or dispersion of responses cannot operate 
on the relative protocols. 

We shall present our scoring methods and the results of analyses of the 
" reliability* of the relative data. Then ve shall examine differences between 
the experimental and control groups in such variables as pupil satisfaction, 
change in actual teacher, change in SELF, and change in PERC. 

Scoring the Relative ^ata 

To score the relative protocols, each subject's responses to the 
appropriate 10 triads was first converted into a rank ordering of the six 
component items. For example, a pupil's responses, in describing his actual 
teacher, to the 10 triads composed of Items A-F might be converted into the 
following ranking of Items A-F 

Item: A B C D E F 

Rank: 1 4 J 2 6 5 

TbiB conversion of triad responses into ranks vas don* by counting the number 
of times each item vas considered by the pupil to be "more like my teacher" than 
each other item in the set of six. The item thus "preferred" most often to all 
other items vas given Rank 1; next most often vas given Rank 2; etc. 

Nov, for example, ve obtained one such ranking by each pupil of Items A-F 
as to hov veil these items characterized his actual teacher. We also obtained 
such a ranking by each pupil of Items A-F as to hov veil these items characteri- 
zed his ideal teacher. These two rankings of Itemj A-F can of course be 
correlated; in this case, ve used the term satisfaction (SAT) to refer to the 
tau (Kendall's coefficient of rank correlation) between the tvo rank orderings. 
This tau vas converted into a tcore according to the folloving table: 
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Tau 



RanfwT 


Midpoint 


Score 


1.00 


1.00 


0 


.733 to .933 


.833 


1 


.467 to .667 


.567 


2 


.200 to .400 


.300 


3 


-.067 to .133 


.033 


u 


“.333 to -.135 


-.233 


5 


-.600 to -.1*00 


-.500 


6 


-.867 to -.667 


-.767 


7 


-1.000 to -.933 


-.967 


8 



Thus the agreement between the pupil* s relative protocols for his actual and 
ideal teachers was expressed as a score from 0 to 8; the lower the score on the 
0-8 scale, the higher the positive rank correlation, and the higher the score, 
the more negative the correlation, with a score of 4 standing for a correlation 
near zero. 

Several scores were obtained on the basis of correlations between the 

ranks of six items on different protocols. We ohall report results from the 

analysis of the five scores shown below. 

Relative Protocols Correlated 





Score 


in Obtaining Scores 


1. 


pre -SAT 


pre -ACT vs. pre-lDL 


2. 


post -SAT 


post -ACT vs. post-IDL 


3. 


change -ACT 


pre -ACT vs. post -ACT 


4. 


change -SELF 


pre -SELF vs. post -SELF 


5. 


change -PERC 


pre -PERC vs. post -PERC 



Reliability of the Scores on Relative Data 

The correlations between relative data scores based on Items A-F and those 
based on Items 0-L are shown in Table 27. If it may be assumed that Items A-F 
and 0-L represent equivalent sets in terms of their discriminahillty, content, 
social desirability, etc., the rs between scores based on these sets may be 
considered coefficients of reliability in the sense of equivalence, or what are 

often called coefficients of equivalence. These coefficients reflect the degree 

I 

? 

I 

! cnY Jf 0aps occur between the intervals because only certain discrete values 84 
j uld oci ur . 

f 



Table Z( 



Correlations between Scores Based on Triads 
for Items A-F and G L, Relative Tata 

Co rrelation (r): A-F vs. Q-L 



Group: C 

Score N : 90 

pre-SAT ,6l 

post -SAT .47 
change -ACT .20 
change -SELF -.11 
change -Ij2RC -.10 



E 1 


e 2 


E 3 


e t 


32 


22 


11 


86 


.11 


.45 


.13 


.30 


.65 


.52 


.25 


.51 


.07 


.05 


.64 


.15 


.08 


-.14 


.39 


.03 


.09 


-.16 


-.1? 


-.06 
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to vhich a teacher or class who had one standing on a score based on responses 
to triads of Items P -F tended to have the seme relative standing on a score 
based on Items G-L. If the r is high, it means each score is measuring some- 
thing reliably. If the correlation is low, it means that the scores are not 
measuring anything reliably, since the two sets of triads are composed of items 
a6s\imed to be equivalent in content and statistical properties, (if the 
assumption of equivalence is abandoned, then the scores may each still be 
reliable, but ve have no evidence of the reliability, and in any case the two 
scores measure something different.) 

The rs in Table 27 show that the reliabilities of the pre-SAT and post-SAT 
scores ranged from .50 to .61 for the control and E,p groups. The reliabilities 
of the change-ACT, change-SEIF and change-PERC scores were essentially zero, 
accordingly, further analyses of these latter scores will not be reported. 

It is noteworthy that the change -SELF and change-PERC scores are based on 
the responses of a single individual- -the teacher--to six items, vhich the 
teacher c entially ranked. Experience has shown that tests of this M length” 
are seldom ttuch more reliable than the present ones have proved to be. The 
pre-SAT and post-SAT scores, however, are means of scores based on responses of 
about 22 pupils on the average. Experience has also shown that mean ratings or 
rankings of objects, including teachers, by 20 or more Judges usually possess 
substantial reliability, perhaps even higher than those obtained for the pre-SAT 
and post-SAT scores. As to why the change -ACT scores are so low in reliability, 
although based on Ns of 22 pupils on the average, we presume that the time 
interval between the pre- and post -ACT ratings Is responsible; not only different 
items out different occasions are involved in these correlations, while the 
pre-SAT and post-SAT reliabilities involve only different sets of items, each 
score being based on data collected on Just one occasion. 

The coefficients of equivalence between the A-F and 0-L items, even in the 
— Of ^ pre-SAT and post-SAT, are rather low in view of the elaborate process 
) >L a * sfc^scting and grouping the items. Three possible explanations for this 86 
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come to mind, uu the first place, of course, our techniques cf item selection 
may have contained unnoticed faults. Secondly, as ve mentioned earlier, the 
criterion indexes we used in selecting the items were still well below .1.00 for 
our final 12 items (see Appendix C, Table C-5). Perhaps further refinement in 
item selection would have yielded higher coefficients of equivalence. Finally, 
it may be that items differ radically in their meaning from one school room to 
another, A pail* of items easily discrimineble {Ah application to the teacher) 
for one class of pupils may not be for another. If this is an important factor 
in reducing the equivalence between two sets of six ranked items, the researcher 
would need to build separate sets of items for every classroom. The time and 
expense involved in doing this, not to speak of the demands on the teacher and 
her pupils, make it easy to see why we rejected this possibility. 

At any rate, the data on reliability indicated that only the pre-SAT and 
post -SAT scores merited further study. 



What is the meaning of the score for the tau coefficient between the 
pupil's rank ordering of six items in describing his actual teacher and the 
same pupil's rank ordering of the same six items in describing his l, best 
imaginable," or ideal, teacher? We have interpreted this score as an index of 
the pupil's "satisfaction" with the teacher, i.e,, the degree to which the 
pupil sees his teacher's pattern of activities approximating what the pupil 
desires in a teacher. These scores, as derived from pupils' pre-test protocols, 
were then averaged over all the teacher's pupils, and the mean was the teacher's 
pre-SAT score, on Items A-F. By the same method applied to the pupils 1 post- 
test protocols, ve obtained the teacher's post^SAT score on It^ms A-F. 

Did the experimental and control groups of teachers differ in their 
pupils ' "satisfaction" with them at the end of the experiment? If so, in vbat 



EgWSgg 3 having received feedback on what their pupils thought their actual and 



Adjusted post -SAT from Relative Data 




Our hypothesis is, of course, that teachers in t\e experimental 
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ideal teachers vould be like, vould manifest behaviors prior to the posttest 
that vould elicit higher post-SAT scores from their pupils. 

In comparing post -SAT scores, ve must adjust for differences between the 
groups in pre-SAT. Analysis of covariance was again used for this purpose. 

Table 28 shows the results. It should be noted that, in all three pairs of 
adjusted post -SAT means, the mean for the experimental group is the smaller. 

A smaller nuaber here means a higher mean tau coefficient. A high er tau in 
turn signifies closer agreement between the two ran v orders involved in adjusted 
post -SAT measures, namely, post -ACT arid post-lDL. In short, the experimental 
group’s behaviors were Judged by pupils, at the time of the posttest, to be 
more in the rank order charac eerie tic of xbe pupils 1 ideal teacher, after 
adjustment for differences in pre-SAT. 

The difference between adjusted post-SAT means for Items A-F is significant 
at the .05 level (one-tail); the differences between means for Items G-L, and 
for the two sets of items coibined (items A-L) are nob significant. Clearly, 
although the results are suggestive, the hypothesis of greater post-SAT in the 
experimented group gets only weak support from these relative data. 

Adjusted post -SAT by Interval 

Is a longer interval between feedback and posttest associated with 
greater adjusted post-SAT (smaller numerical values) in the experimental group? 
It vi: 1 be recalled that evidence favorable to this expectation emerged from 
analyses of the irrelative data. As shovr in Table 29* relative data go 
in the same direction. With only one reversal, the mean tau scores for 
adjusted post-SAT become smaller--and satisfaction hence greatcr--as ve go from 
E^ (shortest interval) to E^ (longest interval). The F-ratios in these analyses 
of covariance are not, however, statistically significant, with df « 5 and 173« 
Apparently, the longer the teacher had to assimilate and act upon the feedback, 
she changed in the direction of her pupils' desires. But little 
confidence can be placed in this finding as yet. { 
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Significant at the *05 level 



Table 29 



Means of Teachers* Adjusted post-SAT Tau Scores by Experimental Interval 



Items 


Mean Adjusted post-SAT Tau Score 

c E 2 E 5 


F 


Bho a 


Is Rho in 
Hypothesized 
Direction? 


A-F 


5.17 


5.14 


5.05 


5.06 


1.50 


.5 


Yes 


0-L 


2.94 


2.94 


2.93 


2.84 


.40 


1.0 


Yes 


A-L 


6.12 


6.13 


5.96 


5.94 


1.13 


1.0 


Yes 



a Rho is the rank- order correlation between the obtained values for 
Eg, and Ey respectively, and the hypothesis that the values would rank 

E 1 ^ E 2 > E 3* 
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Summary and Implications 



In everyday teaching, the teacher gets feedback by glancing at her class, 
by giving teste, and by talking informally with her pupils, other teachers, 
parents, people in the community, and her principal. Obviously, for most 
teachers most of the time, these sources of feedback serve fairly well. It is 
reasonable to suppose, however, that there is room for improvement. One 
possibility suggests itself: manipulate environmental conditions so as to 

improve teachers 1 accuracy in perceiving pupils 1 perceptions of their teacher. 
Experimentally introduced feedback from pupils to teachers should materially 
affect classroom processes. 

Our experiment was aimed at the question, Ce;i teacher behavior be changed 
by informing the teachers how their pupils describe the behavior of their 
actual teacher and their Ideal teacher? The pupils in our experiment indicated 
how veil certain behaviors characterized their v ictual teachers* The pupils 
also indicated how well the same behaviors would characterize their ideal 
teacher* Some of the teachers (the experimental group) were given information 
concerning their pupils 1 opinions; the remaining teachers (the control group) 
were not given this information* A month or two later, teachers were 
again described by their pupils as to hov well the behaviors characterized the 
teachers* Briefly stated, our major hypothesis was that the experimental 
group of teachers would change its behaviors (as described by pupils) more than 
the control group. 

When ve assume that the teacher has a positive orientation towards her 
pupils, and we tell the teachers vhat the pupils 1 orientations toward the 
teacher’s behaviors (x) are, ve set up vhat Newcomb labeled "strain toward 
symmetry 11 on the part of the teacher to make the teacher develop the same 

orientation toward X. Hence, the teacher can attempt to achieve symmetry with 
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his pupils by influencing them towards his own orientation. If he thinks that 
a certain behavior is very much like himself, while he is informed that his 
pupils do not consider it so, but they vou3l* .iike it tc be so (i.e., they say 
it would characterize their ideal teacher), a strain toward symmetry will lead 
the teacher to communicative actu intended to make the pupils also consider 
the behavior very much like himself. In the classroom, these communicative 
acts will probably take the form of increased frequency or conspicuousness of 
the behaviors in question. (Our hypotheses can also be formulated In tf.rms of 
Heider's theory of balance, Festinger's theory of dissonance, and the Osgood- 
Tannenbaum principle of congruity.) Ouv generic term for all these theories 
ia equilibrium theory. 

After an interval of time, these chargee in behaviors will influence the 
pupils to consider the behaviors more like the teacher. In short, giving the 
teacher information es to the pupils 1 orientations toward the behaviors should 
influence the teacher* s behavior and subsequent descriptions by the pupils of 
their teacher's behavior. 

The subjects of the experiment were 176 sixth-grade teachers in Illinois, 
one from each of 176 school districts, and their approximately 5900 pupils. 

They volunteered and cooperated in response to a series of mailings. 

Protocols consisted of responses to a set of 12 "stimuli, 11 or brief verbal 
descriptions of teacher behavior. Illustrative of these ere 



A "Report on Your Pupils* Opinions" was made so that individual informa- 
tion could be Bent to each teacher. Twelve charts, one for each item, were 
bound in a booklet. The chart for each item had two parts; (a) a histogram 
shoving how many of her pupils chose "Very much like my teacher," "Somewhat 
like my teacher," etc.; (b) a histogram showing hov many of her pupils chose 

y ouch like a 'best' teacher," "Somewhat like a 'best* teacher," etc. Also, 



A. Enjoys a funny remark made by a pupil. 

B. Praises vhat a pupil says in class discussion 




chart, an arrow pointed to the median answer 
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The four protocols obtained from pupils were 



pre-ACT -- the pupil* s description of bis actual teacher 
on the pretest 



post-ACT -- the pupil's description of his actual teacher 
on the yoBtt est 



pre-IBL -- the pupil* s description of his ideal teacher 
on the pret est 



post-IDL -- the pupil *s description of his ideal teacher 
on the postt est 



Bid the experimental and control groups of teachers differ in the post-ACT 
descriptions of them by their pupils? Using analysis of covariance to take 
account of initial (pre-ACT) differences, ve found the differences in adjusted 
post-ACT were statistically significant at the .05 level for four of the items. 
The direction of the difference was the same for 10 of the 12 items. 

Bid the differences go in the direction of the influence exerted by the 
feedback? The feedback given the teachers in the experimental group concerning 
how their pupils rated their ideal teacher would presumably exert some 
influence on the teachers to change in that direction* Our hypothesis was that 
the difference between adjusted post-ACT and pre-IBL would be smaller for the 
experimental group. The differences, for 10 of the 12 items, were indeed 
smaller for the experimental group. 

Vas there a relation between change due to feedback and the interval 
between feedback and the postratingo of the teachers? The interval vas the 
number of calendar days intervening between the mailing of the feedback 
information to the teachers and the date on which the teacher collected her 
pupils* poatratings of herself end the ideal teecher* The r^mge of intervals 
vas from 29 to 59 days--frora one to two months. The median interval for 
Group E^ vas about Jh calendar dayt; for E^, about 42 days; and for about 
55 days. The 15 teachers in Group approached their pupils* pre-IBL J most 
c] i Group had the highest average difference between the adjusted 

:KJC 
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Four protocols were obtained from teachers: 

pre-PERC -- the teacher*s perception (estimate) of how a 
pupil who is typical of the majority of the 
class would answer the item on the pret est 

pust-PERC -- the teacher's perception (estimate) of how a 
pupil who is typical of the majority of the 
class would answer the item on the postt est 

pre-SELF -- the t3acher*s indication of how much the item 
vao "like 11 her self on the pret est 

post -SELF -- the teacher's indication of how much the item 
was "like 11 her self on the postt est 

For five of the 12 items, the differences in adjusted post-PERC means of 
the experimental and control groups veie statistically significant. The 
direction of the differences, whether significant or non -significant, was not 
consistent; we cannot say vt this point what they mean. Suffice it now to say 
that something, presumably the feedback, made the teachers in the experimental 
and control groups "perceive" their pupils* descriptions differently at the 
time of the posttest, on five of the items. In any case, adjusted post-SELF 
differences significant at the .10 and .05 levels occurred for three items, 
but the direction of these differences was not consistent from one item to the 
next. 

Did the feedback upset the relationship between pre- and post-PERC that 
would normally (i*e., witheut feedback) prevail? When the experimental grou^ 
was broken into the three subgroups by interval, v<? found five rs smaller in 
than in the control group, seven in Eg, and nice in E y The trend was in 
the hypothesized direction: the longer the interval, the lover the r between 

pre- and post-PERC. 

Did the feedback reduce the stability of teachers’ views of themselves, 
i.e., the rs between pre- and post -SEIF? No consistent differences in the 
size of the rs appeared. 

A form of vhat has been called "assumed similarity," averaged over 




correlation between the teachers* SELF end PERC on a given 
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item. All 12 of the j changes in assumed similarity vere less positive or 
more negative then those in E^; nine of them bore a similar relation to the 
changes in the control group. Apparently feedback, combined with a longer 
interval before the postteet, tended to reduce the amount of assumed similarity 
that teachers manifest. 

The relations between pupils' and teachers' protocols can take the 
following forms: 

ACC — the ACCuracy of the teacher's perception or 

estimation (PERC) of the typical pupil T s response, 
as measured by its closeness to the pupils' mean 
description of their actual teacher (ACT) 

SIM -- the Similarity between the teacher's description of 
herself (SEIT) and the pupils' mean description of 
their actual teacher (ACT) 

One measure of ACC, averaged over teachers, is the difference between the 
mean adjusted post-ACT of the pupils and their teachers' adjusted post-PERC. 

It seems reasonable to expect the experimental group to be more accurate. This 
expectation was borne out for nine of the 12 items. Nine out of 12 of the 
adjusted post-ACC means in are better (smaller) than those of the control 
group; 12 out of 12 in E ^; but only seven out of 12 in E y The E^ group was 
more accurate on the posttest than either E^ or Ey 

Accuracy can also be measured by the correlation between the teacher's 
PERC and her pupils* ACT on e. given item. Improvements in such correlational 
accuracy vere slightly better in the experimental group and the Eg group again 
gained most consistently. 

Similarity of teachers' self -Rescript jons to their pupils 1 descriptions of 
them can be measured by the difference on each item between the adjusted 
post -SELF and the adjusted post -ACT means* The experimental group manifested 
greater similarity in this sense, presumably as a result of the feedback, on 
-I of the 12 items. The increase in similarity appeared to about the same 
degree for all the interval subgroups. Chonge in similarity vaB also measured 

O 
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The experimental group of teachers gained more in such correlational similarity 
to its pupils on only seven of the 12 items * But these gains were so much 
larger than the losses on the other five items that the difference between the 
change -SIM values of the experimental and control groups is significant. 

All protocols were also collected in relative form. In this form, the 
items were presented in triads. The pupil or teacher chose one item of the 
triad as "MOST/ 1 and another as "LEAST" - -"like you" (for teachers 1 SEIF); 

"like vhat your typical pupil would say about you" (for teachers* PEKC); "like 
ny teacher" (for pupils' ACT); "like a best teacher" (for pupils* IDL). To 
construct the triads, the 12 items of teacher behavior were divided into two 
groups of six--Itcmo A-F and Items G-L. 

To score the relative protocols, each subject's responses to the appropriate 
triads were first converted into a rank ordering of the six component items. 

For example, each pupil's responses to the triads of Items A-F were converted 
to a rank ordering of those items as to how well they characterized his actual 
teacher and also his ideal teacher. We used the term satisfaction (SAT) to 
refer to the tau (Kendall's coefficient of rank correlation) between these 
two rank orderings. Several such correlational scores were obtained between 
the ranks of six items on different protocols. 

The reliabilities of the pre-SAT and post-SAT scores ranged from .30 to 
.61 for the control and E^ groups. The reliabilities of the change -ACT, 
change -SELF and change -PERC scores were essentially zero; accordingly, further 
analyses of these latt< scores have not been reported. 

Our hypothesis was that teachers in the experimental group wo’*ld elicit 
higher post-SAT scores from their pupils. The experimental group's behaviors 
were indeed judged by pupils, at the time of the posttest, to be more in the 
rank order characteristic oi the pupils 1 ideal teacher, after adjustment by 
analys . j of covariance for differences in pre-SAT. But only the difference for 

Q , ims A-F was significant. With only one reversal, the mean tau scores tor 
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justed post-SAT were found to become smaller--and satisfaction hence 96 
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greater--in going from E^ (shortest interval) to (longest interval); the 
F -ratios in these analyses of covariance were not, however, statistically 
significant. 

All in all, our results have the following theoretical and practical 
implications : Equilibrium theory is supported, or at least not refuted, by the 

changes in teachers’ behaviors, gs described by pupils, resulting from the 
feedback of pupils 1 opinions concerning the behavior of the^r actual and ideal 
teachers. The feedback not only produced change in behavior; it also produced 
corresponding changes in the accuracy of teachers' perceptions of their pupils' 
perceptions of their teacher, and in the similarity of teachers 1 self- 
descriptions to their pupils' descriptions of the teacher. Whether rivel 
theories of some kind could explain these results as well or better will remain 
unknown until the attempt is made. For the present, it appears that equilibrium 
theory survives the test to which it was subjected in the present experiment. 

For practical purposes of improving teacher behavior, the method of 
feedback to teachers of pupils' ratings also seems to possess new promise in 
the light of our results. Teachers did change, in the direction of pupils' 
ideals, as described by pupils, as a result of getting feedback. Whether the 
changes were great enough to have educational significance, whether they would 
be found if teachers 1 behaviors were described and measured by expert outside 
observers rather than pupils, whether the changes toward pupils’ ideals are 
also toward educators 1 ideals --all these are questions for subsequent investiga- 
tion, A host of additional issues would arise in the development of such 
feedback into a usable scheme for teacher improvement. Such development and 
refinement of the feedback-of -pupils'- ratings technique can now proceed, with 
all the advantages of recent inventions for rapid data processing, on the 
basis of some evidence that, in one test of the possibility, at least, teachers' 
behaviors did change as hypothesised. 
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Appendix A 

The Chronology of Data Collection 

1. On September 5, 1956, letters (Ml) vere sent to all superintendents 
in Illinois, except those in Chicago, having sixth grades in their charge* 

Each of the 537 superintendents was invited to give U9 the name of the sixth- 
grade teacher coming first in his alphabetical list of sixth-grade teachers, 
along with her home mailing address. We wanted only one teacher from each 
community in order to make it difficult for our subjects to compare notes with 
each other. Each superintendent received a postal card on which to send us the 
information requested. This mailing is shown as the first entry in Table A-l, 
which is to be read as follows: On September 5, 537 letters (Ml) enclosing 

post card3 (M2) vere sent out. By September 15, 573 replies had. been received. 
On this date, a reminder (M3) was sent to the superintendent. By September 25, 
4/7 replies had been received, and by October 5, 497* This was the total 
response. 

2. By September 25, our records of return showed that the rate of return 
was leveling off. We therefore prepared the next mailing- -the booklets entitled 
"What Do They Expect?” (M5) (excerpts of vhich ore shown in Appendix D)--and on 
September 23 mailed them to all 475 teechers whose names ve had at that time. 
Table A-l shows 4?7 replies from superintendents by September 25, but only 

475 "What Do They Expect” (WDTE) booklets mailed on September 28. The explana- 
tion for this is that two superintendents returned post cards only to say that 
they did not wish to parvi:ipate in the research or sent us illegible post cards 
or the like. By October 16, 469 WDTEs had been sent out. The difference 
between this figure and the figure of 497 replies from superintendents again 
indicates a few replies unusable for one reason or another. This kind of 
attrition as well as that resulting from nonresponse took place at each stage 
of mailings and returns. 

ERIC 

'Trie in designations of instruments stands for '’mailing piece. 11 



Table A-l 



Instrument 
ML & 2 

M3 

M4 & 5 
m6 

M/, 8, & 9 

mo 

MIS & 13 
Mil 

Ml4 St 15 

Ml4 St 15 

M5 St 9 
M12 & 13 

Ml4 & 15 
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Calendar o Y Mailings and Receipts 



Sent out Received 



Cumulative Cumulative 



Description 


Date 


Invitation to 
superintendent 


Sept. 5 


Reminder to superin- 
tendent 


Sept. 15 


What Do They Expect 


Sept* 28 
Oct. 16 



Post -If DTE reminder 


Oct* 


15 




Oct. 


16 




Oct • 


17 


Pupil Opinion Booklets 


Oct. 


8 




Oct* 


15 




Oct* 


27 



Post -FOB reminder 


Oct. 


15 




Oct. 


20 




Oct. 


26 


Report on Your Pupils’ 


Oct. 


2k 


Opinions (Experimental 


Nov* 


13 


group) 






Notification of delay 


Nov. 


1 


to control group 


Nov. 


1 h 


RYPO follov-up 


Oct. 


31 


questionnaire 


Nov. 


21 


(Experimental group) 






Follow -up mailing of 


Nov. 


21 


RYPO follow-up 


Nov. 


50 


questionnaire 
(Experimental group) 






Post -test WDTE and P03 


Dec. 


3 


(both groups) 


Dec, 


15 


RYPO (Control group) 


Dec. 


11 




Jan . 


9 


RYPO follow -up 


Dec . 


19 


questionnaire 


Jan. 


15 


(Control group) 







Number Date Number 



587 Sept. 15 375 

Sept. 25 477 

Oct. 5 497 

218 

475 Oct. 15 178 

489 Oct. 17 218 

Oct. 24 285 

Nov. 28 360 

124 

200 

284 

8 Oct. 20 77 

133 Oct. 24 112 

265 Oct. 25 151 

Oct. 31 210 

Nov. 19 250 



3 

48 

86 

3 

127 



1 

124 

3 Nov. 8 3 

127 Nov. 23 53 

Nov. 30 88 

Dec. 19 119 

12 

58 



217 


Dee. 6 


2 


24? 


Jan, 17 


223 


h 






121 






10 


Dec. 21 


1 


120 


Jan. 15 


6 7 
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The WDTE (M/) booklet contained a description of vhat we were asking of 
the teacher and vhat service ve offered her, and also pages bearing question- 
naires for the teachers to fill out. At the end of the booklet, the teacher 
wao asked + o tell us how many questionnaires she needed for her pupils. By 
October 15, 1?8 WDTEs had been received. Between that date and October 17 > 

284 follow-up reminders (k 6) were sent out. By October 24, 285 WDTEs had been 
received. This date was used as a cut-off point to maintain our schedule and 
allow a reasonable length of time for the treatment- -that of feeding information 
back to the ^achers of the experimental group concerning how their pupils had 
described them. Although 36 0 WDTEs were received in all, those received after 
October 24 were put aside, and letters of regret were sent to the teachers 
saying that ve would not be sending Pupil Opinion Booklets and that ve were 
sorry not to be able to process their data* (This letter of regret, M21, is 
not shown in Table A-l.) 

As WDTEs were received, the experimental and control groups were estab- 
lished* As each batch of mail was received and before any inspection of the 
booklets in it, each booklet vas alternately marked '’Experimental 1 ' or "Control." 

5. In the meantime, Pupil Opinion Booklets (FCBs) vere packaged according 
*o the numbers requested by the teachers. Eight packages of POBs (Mf, 8, and 9) 
vere mailed on October 8. By October 27> 265 had been mailed. By this time, 
attrition vas at a lower rate; 250 packages of POBs x.ere returned by November 19. 
Reminders (MIO) sent out during October 15-26 pres.^nably helped. 

4. The difficult task vas now under vay of preparing reports to the 
teachers of the experimental group telling them vhat their pupils said about 
their actions. A large staff of computers v^s trained to prepare booklets (til 5) 
entitled "Report on Your Pupils’ Opinions" (PYFO)--an excerpt of vhich is shown 
in Appendix E--as vapidly as the POBs vere returned. The first three reports 




members of the experimental group as it vas then constituted. 



RYPOs had been sent to the 127 
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Beginning on November 1, teachers in the control group were sent letters 
(M13.) saying that reports to them on what their pupils had answered would be 
delayed for some weeks. By November 14, the 124 teachers who had been 
designated members of the control group had been sent these letters* 

A follow-up questionnaire --prepared partly to gather additional data but 
also to encourage the 127 teachers in the experimental group to carefully read 
their RYFOs--vas 3ent between October 31 and November 21. This questionnaire 
(M15) asked whether the teacher had read the RYPO booklet, whether she found 
it interesting, and whether she felt ve had provided information she had not 
had before. A follow-up mailing of 56 replacement copies of this questionnaire 
took place between November 21 arid November 30. In all, 119 were returned from 
the experimental group by December 19. 

5- The tJDTEs and POBs required for the posttest were sent to teachers in 
both the experimental and control groups between December 3 and December 15* 

In all, 249 packages were sent. Between December 6 and January 17, P23 were 
returned. Here we experienced some delay and found it necessary to undertake 
considerable correspondence and detective work because a serious number of our 
packages were broken in transit through the Chicago post office during the 
Christmas rush. Most of these, however, were identified and duplicate packages 
were sent to the teachers involved* 

6. Between December 11 ind January 9, as the control group's post -test 
materials came in, 121 RYPO booklets were sent to teachers in the control 
group, this was followed by 120 copies of the follow-up questionnaire (M15) 
to the control! group; 67 were returned by January 15* 

7. In the spring of 1957 ft report was prepared for participating teachers 
giving summaries of pupil responses and teacher responses throughout the state. 
This report also explained what ve hoped to learn from our research. It was 
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ery teacher who bad at any time participated in the project. 
nt the end of the data collection, 208 teachers had provided us with 
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106 in the control group. But not all these teachers were used in the analysis 
of the data. Some teachers had special situations in their schools which made 
their answers not comparable to those of teachers in other schools: (a) One 

item, for example, read “Explains arithmetic so pupils can understand it. 1 ' 

Some teachers told us that they did not teach arithmetic, (b) Another item 
read, “Talks with a pupil after school about an idea the ~>upil has had.' 1 Some 
teachers explained to us that school buses carried away all their pupils 
immediately after school so that they had no opportunity to talk with pupils 
after school, (c) Further, some teachers told us that the sixth grade was 
departmentalized in their schools so that they taught only certain subjects to 
their pupils. Thi 3 condition, too, would affect answers to such items as 
“Explains arithmetic so pupils can understand it. 11 It would also reduce the 
amount of time pupils of such teachers would be exposed to their influence. 
Accordingly, the free remarks written in by teachers on instruments they had 
sent us were scrutinized for evidences of the foregoing unusual conditions. 

Any teacher who gave such evidence was removed from the sample along with her 
pupils. 

Teachers removed from the sample to be analyzed were not, however, removed 
from sub b eluent stages of the experimental procedure. In our introductory 
material (WDTE), we had promised a service to the teachers --that of providing 
them with information about their pupils* perceptions of their actions --pnd 
this promise was rigorously kept. BYPOs were sent to all teachers who furnished 
responses from their pupils with which wo obtain the information to be put in 
the report booklet. In addition, all inquiries from teachers were answered. 
(Eventually, the correspondence file got to be about five inches thick.) In 
answering questions from teachers, however, ve tried not to bias the outcome of 
the research. While many questions could be answered fully and directly, ve 
suggested that the teacher would find her question answered in a 
and that she write again if she did not succeed in doing so. 
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9* After the list of teachers had been reduced for the reasons described 
above, the espies used in the final analysis contained 86 teachers and classes 
in the experimental group and 90 in the control group. 
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Appendix B 

The Attribute Interview Study 



The "dimensions" obtained in this study are represented by the groups of 
items shown in Tables B-l and B-2. A few examples will illustrate how these 
groups suggested items finally selected. One item in one of our pre -final 
sets of items was M Ask3 a pupil to explain more fully if she doesn't understand 
what the pupil mean 1 , to say." Another was, 'Explains arithmetic so pupils can 
understand it." These can be seen to represent the converse of the actions in 
the fourth group shown in Table B-l. One item ve considered ras "Tries to help 
a pupil feel better if he is sad or worried. 11 This obviously fits with the 
fourth group shown in Table B-2. The item, "Asks a small group of pupils to 
study something together/ 1 Las bearing on the first gi ?<ble B-2. These 

examples illustrate after the fact our reason for bei? ested in the 

cognitive framework through which the teacher perceive .. r pupils. 

The Attribute Interview iitudy vc.s exploratory in r.x and fairly unstruc- 
tured methods were used. Eight elementary school teacher e interviewed. 
First, each teacher was asked general questions about \ t uld come to her 
mind in making a rough description of her class, abou : ' 
similarities between this class and others she had tav v 
what she felt it was important to keep in mind when t .... 
kinds of things she watched for among her pupils. She 
every fourth pupil from her class roster and to ansvei 
about each one: "How would you describe this pupil if ; 

him to some friend you knew veil who would understand y 
out the nance of two or three pupils who are alike in t 
are these two alike? Yfbich pupils are least like th zv- 



finally asked how she would expect the following kin 



'■re ces and 
stO was also asked 
■er class, what 
n asked to pick 
bloving questions 
re telling about 
“Will you pick 
Xyort&nt vay. How 
The teecher vas 
:M!s to differ: 



ERfC and girls, children from poor or veil -to-do hoirec, scoring high and 
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Approximate Equivalence Groups among 58 Selected Items 
from the "Attribute Interview Study" 

(Among which 6 Items were Common to No One Group) 



First Group 



Second Group Third Group Fourth Group 



MO. traveled 

94. daughter of a 
doctor 

37^. from South 

192. home life Is a6 
high financially 
and scholasti- 
cally as many 

120. don't eat veil, 
from poor homes, 
haven't slept veil 

122. comes from poor 
economic 
conditions 

4-34. because of his 

background doesn't 
do so veil in work 

360. can't do English 
when they don't 
speak veil 

416. rich children make 
problem in jl room 
because they don't 
understar u pupils 
who have less 

288. had operation in 
September 

414. a twin 



286. obese 

48. attractive 

52. not beauty 
queens, but 
physical 
neatness 

74. come to 

school clean 

278. neat 
400. tall 

372. small for 
age 

508. pretty 

20. active 

physically 

102. physical 

development 

42. good athlete 

268. manners 

328. a reel boy 



200. interested 
in athletics 
and games 

2>6. likes 

athletics 



ll6. dresses so much 

neater than some of 
other members of her 
family 



144, have greater range 

of experience 



320. quick to 
respond, 
when they 
disagree 
with you 

J04. would be 
impolite 
if neces- 
sary 
before 
they'd 
let it 
pass over 
their 
heads 



378. speak better, have 
traveled more, have 
more to contribute in 
EDIT English and reading, 
j do better on I«Q* 
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Table B-2 

Equivalence Groups among 23 Selected Items 
from tne "Attribute Interview Study" 



First Group 



Second Group Third Group 



62. careful not to 
hurt each other T i 
feelings 

82. concerned 
about each 
other 

86. considerate 
of others 

88. shows proper 
consideration 
for his 
classmates 

174. gets along 
very well 
socially 

250. well liked 
by boys and 
girls because 
of fairness and 
considerateness 



104 don't have 
too much 
difficulty 

150. try to figure 
things out for 
themselves 

210. interested 
in learning 

212. inteiested 

in 

scboolvork 

230. not hostile 
to learning 

326. do much out- 
side reading 



4. ability to 
carry on 
independent 
projects 
that are 
varied 

10. ability to 
use 

abstractions 

56. bright and 
able 

66. easily 

challenged 

340. responsible 
and 

intelligent 



252# well liked by 
children and 
they do try to 
help him 
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Fourth Group 

128. emotional 
problems 

148. fearful 

222. isolates 

276. moody 

432. is 

withdrawn 
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low on an intelligence test, and pupils she found Liore satisfying or less 
satisfying to have in class. 

The protocols were then typed off without any identification, and \hree 
judges independently vent through the transcripts marking what they con- 
sidered to be the smallest units of meaning. If tv?o judges agreed in 
identifying a unit of meaning, this unit was typed on a small card. One 
judge then looked through the cards for duplicates, and after these were 
removed, 450 cards remained. Half of these were randomly selected for 
further analysis. These 225 cards were given to each of five judges. Each 
judge was instructed bo go through the cards placing cards in the Same pile 
if they were similar in meaning. The judges were specifically instructed that 
the cards should not be separated on the basis of whether they indicated 
positive and negative aspects of the same attribute, but should be put in the 
same pile if they reflected the same criterion or basis regardless of whether 
they mentioned explicitly the positive or negative aspects of the criterion. 

Thus, "enthusiastic 11 and "apathetic" might go in the same pile, but 
"enthusiastic" and "intelligent" would probably go in different piles. The 
judges were told that they might have as nany or as few piles as they wished. 

After the judges bad done their work the results of their sorting were 
recorded in a 225 x 225 matrix. 

Two analyses were then performed, yielding the results shown in Tables B-l 
and B-2. In the first analysis, a selection of items was made to obtain a 
subset of items having the greatest agreement among Judges, This was dene by 
assigning weights to each cell of the 225 x 225 matrix as follows: 0, if 

either no judge or all five Judges had agreed in placing two items in the same 
pile; 1, if either one Judge or four judges agreed; 2, if either two or three 
judges ag*eed. By adding the weights in all cells corresponding to a given 
item, a total weight for each item was obtained and the *8 items with the 

t weights were selected for further analysis. A new 58 x 38 matrix was 
constructed; a "l" was entered in a cell if the two items had been put in K)V 
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the same piles by three or more judges, and a "O v if fever than three judges. 
This 38 x 38 matrix vas then manipulated by Festing er*s method (1949). This 
procedure yielded the four groups of items shown in Table B-l. 

In the second analysis, the 225 x 225 matrix vas inspected to find pairs 
of items placed by all five Judges in the same pile. There were 23 items for 
vhich at least four 6uch cells appeared. These items vere selected for a nev 
23 x 25 matrix. In this matrix a “i' 1 vas entered in a cell if all five judges 
had agreed, and a "O' 1 if fever than five had agreed. This matrix, after 
manipulation by the Festinger method, yielded the four groups shown in Table 
B-2. 
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Appendix C 

The Dlscriminability Study 



In Stage 1, four overlapping replications were m ade of Plan 11.20 from 
Cochran and Cox (1950, p. 533); each replication presenting six items to each 
of the eleven subjects. Forty-four questionnaires vere prepared, each with a 
different set of six items, and presented to sixth -grade teachers in K&tt oon 
and Lincoln, Illinois. Each set of six items was grouped into 20 triads--all 
possible combinations of six items, three at a time. The subjects vere asked 
to indicate which one of the three items was most characteristic of them, and 
whi :h one was least characteristic. 

Since pairs of items appeared in more than one triad, a teacher c< ild 
say one time that Item A was more characteristic of her than B, and at another 
time the reverse. For every pair of items, the number of such inconsistent 
responses could be recorded for each teacher. Finally, the mean consistency 
vas computed for each pair of items over all teachers. 

In the next step, a matrix was made with a 11 1 M in the cell corresponding 
to a pair of items with 100 percent consistency, and a "0" otherwise. The 
matrix vas then manipulated by the Festinger method to find groups of items 
mutually d is cr train able from each other. This analysis provided a beginning 
indication of which items could best be used together in groups. 

The questionnaires sent to the teachers also contained the six items 
presented to the teacher in a list with each item followed by six alternatives 
among which the teacher could choose to tell us how much the item character- 
ized her* In half the questionnaires, the six responses offered were 
"Very much like me/ 1 "A little like me/’ etc* In the other half, the choices 
were n I try to do this very frequently, 1 ’ r, l sometimes do this/ 1 etc. For 
both kinds of choices, the mean deviation from the median over subjects vas 
^j“nputed to determine which kind of choice -labeling yielded greater 




1 ability. 
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Table C~1 
List of Items 

A. Tells pupils vhen they are doing good work. 

B, Lets pupils tell about things they think the class would like to hear about. 

* C, Enjoys a funny remark made by a pupil# 

* D. Praises what a pupil says in class discussion# 

* E, Asks a small group of pupils to study something together, 

* F. Tells pupils about some interesting things to read# 

G. Gives more help tc pupils who have a hard time with their schoolvork. 

33# Asks a pupil to explain more fully if she doesn't understand what 

the pupil meant to say# 

* I# Shows a pupil how to look up an answer vhen the pupil can't find 

it by himself. 

* J# Explains arithmetic so pupils can understand it. 

* K. Asks the pupils what they'd like to study in tomorrow's lesson. 

L. Explains why she wants us to study a certain lesson. 

M. Asks pupils to give their opinions about a movie, 

* N# Suggests to pupils new and helpful ways of studying. 

* 0. Acts disappointed vhen a pupil gets something wrong. 

P. Likes pupils who work hal'd. 

Q. Tries to help e pupil feel better if he is sad or worried. 

R. Asks pupils who don't say much if they'd like to say something. 

* S, Explains something by using examples from games and sports. 

T* Shows pupils some ways to avoid mistakes in spelling. 

* U, Asks the class what they think of something a pupil has said. 

* V, Talks with a pupil after school about an idea the pupil has had. 



* 



Items finally used. 
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Although a number of other kinds of analyses were performed in Stage 1 of 
the Discriminability Study, the foregoing illustrates the mariner in which it 
was performed* 

Stage 2 was similar to Stage 1 except that only 16 items of the original 
22 were used# These 1 6 items were made into 18 questionnaires, each containing 
six items* Copies of these questionnaires were presented to 48 teachers in 
Mattoon, Streator, and Bloomington, Illinois. 

In Stage 3* ve turned to pupils . The same 16 items were used as in 
Stage 2 and were distributed over different questionnaires according to 
Plan 11.28 of Cochran and Cox (1950, p. 335)* The superintendent of schools 
in Mahomet, Illinois kindly granted permission for us to present these 
questionnaires to sixth-grade pupils in bis system. Analysis was similar to 
that of Stages 1 and 2. 

By the time Stage 4 was begun, we had selected 12 items for final use 
out of the original 22. The purpose of Stage 4 was to see whether the 12 
items would perform properly when the subject was asked whether the item 
characterized the behavior of his ideal (not actual) teacher. In this stage 
two sets of six items each were given to 52 sixth-grade pupils in Areola, 
Illinois, and were analyzed as in previous stages. 

The final 12 items were chosen on the basis of a number of criteria 
reflected in measures developed in the Discriminability Study. Some of these 
criteria have already been mentioned. Another was the relation between the 
self -characterizations of teachers when answering + he two kinds o r question 
forma we offered them. In one part of the questionnaire ve asked them which 
two items were most and least like themselves among three presented at a time. 
From all the triads a rank order of items was obtained as to the degree to 
which the teacher said they characterized herself. Another part ashed the 

teacher to tell us hov much each item was "like" her by choosing one of six 

O 

o answers. The answers in this part of the questionnaire also yielded 

kr.tiiriiii7niMiTtin.i 

a rank order of items based on the particular answer chosen by the teacher for 
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e,cb lte„. When the ran* correlation, (rbo) betveen the responses In tb.se tw> 
parts or tbs questionnaire vere computed for each teacher, the mean of the 
correlations in St.ee 2 v«. -85. When tba naan rani computed for each 
item over all teachers and the naan t.ben over items tba mean rani correlation 



va. .82. Sona furtber characteristic a of tba item, are shovn in Table C-2. 
Although tba final 12 Item did not have the highest possible indices, they 
uere far better .a a group than the other iters and vere considered satisfactory 

for final use. 
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Table C-2 

Characteristics of Items in the Discriminability Study 



Stage 



Statistic 


1 


2 


3 


k 

A-F 


G-L 


Nuraher of subjects 


38 


37 


in 


k9 


h9 


Number of items 


22 


16 


1 6 


6 


6 


Range of mean percent 
consistency within pairs 
of items 


50-100 


67-100 


58-100 


83-97 


80 -< 


Mean percent consistency 
among svtojects 


7k 


76 


59 


76 


77 


Percent of subjects 
having percent consistency 
of 80 or above 


62 


58 


26 


k$ 


6l 


Correlation (r) between 

(1) percent consistency and 

(2) rho between relative 
and irrelative rankings 
of 6 items 


.35 


• 33 


.U6 


.83 


• 5k 


£ of r 


.05 


.05 


.01 


.01 


.01 



0 
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WHAT DO THEY EXPECT? 




some conversation about pupils, 

an invitation, and a request 

by N. L. Gage, Ph D., and P. J. Runkel, Ph D. 

College of Education, University of Illinois 

Teachers Inforrrujiion Service 
Bureau of Educational Research 
University of Illinois 

Produced in jyart under Research Grant Af-650, 

Natioml Institute of Health , U. S. Public Health St refee 
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By they we mean your pupils . 



Wliat do they expect of you? 



Naturally, a pupil who gets zero on a test 
doesn’t expect you to be exactly happy about it. 

And the chances are that a pupil who turned up 
with a beautiful model airplane 
—with working parts, no less— 
would expect something more than a 
"That’s very nice.” 



And naturally, there are many ways 
in which they try to anticipate 
what you want and what you will do. 



Sometimes they anticipate correctly 
and sometimes incorrectly. 



All of us sometimes wonder what in the world 
the pupils thought we were talking about . . . 
and we wonder particularly 
when wc get answers like these: 



‘‘New York is behind Greenwich time 
because America was not discovered 
until very much iater.” 



“Quinine is the bark of a tree; 
canine is the bark of a dog/* 



“Gravity was discovered by Izaak Walton. 
It is chiefly noticeable in the Autumn, 
when the apples are falling off the trees.” 
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But there arc less funny eases 
where a pupil and teacher 
have different expectations: 





"Philip, sil op and listen to ihe rrosir. M 



There was the time when a teacher of a sixth grade 
was giving her pupils practice in public speaking 
by letting them stand up and tell jokes. 

At las* a very reticent boy, 

who lived in a rather depressed neighborhood 3 

got up his courage 

and signalled that he wanted to tell a joke, too. 

The only point of the joke 
he proudly told 

was that it ended in a four-letter word. 

Needless to say, 

neither the class nor the teacher 
burst into delighted laughter. 

And the boy, not understanding the shocked silence, 

was hurt and bewildered 

by the result of his effort to join in the fun. 



And one remembers, too, 
a particular music appreciation period 
in the sixth grade. 

The phonograph was bursting its seams 
with the galloping finale 
of the William Tell Overture. 

One boy put his head down upon his arms 
and closed his eyes, 

so as to be alone with the compelling excitement 
of the music. 

But the teacher saw what he had done. 

She whipped down the aisle to his desk. 

She shook the boy sharply by the shoulder. 
"Philipl” she said sternly, 

"Sit up and listen to the music!” 



In each of these examples, 

Ihe orientation of the pupil 

was not what the teacher thought it was. 

The mental direction 

in which the pupil was looking, so to speak, 

w as not the direction 

in which the teacher was looking. 
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What the pupil expected to happen next 
was not what came to the mind of the teacher. 



Teachers get a lot of information 
about how the pupils are following along 
as far as subject-matter is concerned. 



Like when you ask “How much is 7/8 plus 5/16?’* 
And he answers “19/16.” 

You’re both talking the same language. 



But how the pupil sees you 

in the midst of all these busy classroom matters, 

is information which is not so easy to get. 





Suppose you try it. 

Suppose you ask a pupil, “How do you think I act?” 



Poor child. 



In the first place, he probably wouldn’t know 
what you were talking about. 

Even if he had a glimmering, 
he’d probably give you some answer 
you couldn’t use anyway. 

Such as, “You’re O.K., I guess. 

You act O.K.” 

Which you are already trying to do 
with every nerve and muscle you’ve got. 



In the second place, 

you every now and then run across a pupil 
who doesn’t want to talk. 

He distrusts teachers. 

He might think you were about to hit him, 

or about to kiss him, 

but he’d rather you'd do cither 

than find out what he thought about you. 

Were glad not many pupils are like that, 

but there’s no denying 

that every school lias some of them. 
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THzy LIKE ITNOr 



they understand n*e 



they 







"The teachers make the best guesses they can." 




Problems like this 
make it hard to find out 
whether your pupils are seeing you 
as you see yourself — 

whether they notice the same kinds of things 
about you 

that you tend to be concerned about. 



And of course, there’s the problem of time, 
which pops up in connection with almost everything 
which a teacher tries to do, 
these days. 

If you could sit down with each one of your pupils 

for an hour each, 

you could perhaps find out, 

at least from most of them, 

now they felt about school and about you. 



But we all know how difficult it is 
to find time for this kind of thing. 
Much as we would like to do it. 



The result of these difficulties 

is that teachers make the best guesses they can. 

When she tries to keep in touch 
with what is going on 

in the minds of 20 or 30 bouncing young creatures, 

any teacher has moments 

when she feels like the knight 

who leaped on his horse 

and rode eff in all directions. 

Most of us would give a lot 

to know the many different ways 

in which our pupils see 

(or understand, or find meaning in) 

what wc are doing 

as teachers in the classroom. 

We’d like to get this information more reliably 
than by the catch-as-catclvcan method. 
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NOW COMES THE PITCH YOU'VE 8EEN WAITING FOR. 

We’ve been trying to figure out a way 
of getting hold of the elusive turns of mind 
we have just been talking about. 
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You might think, offhand, 

that it would take a six-hour interview, 

or an electroencephalograph, 

to get at this kind of thing reliably. 

But it won't. 

What it requires is 

that you answer the questions 

on the next few pages, 

and then pass out similar questionnaires 

to your pupils. 

A great amount of potential information 
is packed into the few pages 
of this questionnaire. 

We have been able to achieve this condensation 
by using a very special form of questionnaire, 
which may at first seem strange to you. 

This unusual form enables us, however, 

to reduce to a minimum 

the time and effort required of you 

and of your pupils, 

and at the same time 

IT WILL ENABLE US TO MAIL BACK TO YOU 
A LOT OF INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR PUPILS., 

If you arc like the average person, 

it will take you perhaps thirty or forty minutes 

to check off your answers in this booklet. 

And once [/on have answered the questions 
in this booklet, 

you will know how to help any of your pupils 

who may not understand 

the directions for their questionnaires. 

You will no/ have to do a lot of counting 
or adding 

In fact, you won’t have to do any. 
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We vviJl do a)] the totalling and computing 
for you, 

and make up an interpretive report 

concerning your particular pupils 

(rot lumped with those of other teachers). 

WE WILL SEND YOU THIS REPORT 
AS SOON AS THE ANALYSIS IS COMPLETE- 

We will punch all this information on cards, 

and run the cards through an electronic computer, 

which will handle all these data 

in the special way 

which this new technique requires. 

You know how fast these electronic computers work. 

Ours is all set up and ready to go. 

We are planning to have the information 
about your class 

computed and laid out in understandable form 
and on its way back to you 
at the earliest possible date. 

This information will then be yours 
to keep and use. 

To sum up, 
all you need do 

is find a few minutes at your convenience 
to fill in the remaining pages of this booklet. 

Give your pupils a part of an hour 
to fill in their questionnaires. 

Send the questionnaires to us, 
and we will do the rest. 

That’s all there is to it. 

Now we have to admit 
there's a small catch to this. 

We have been talking about a technique 
of analyzing the questionnaires 
of a group of people 
which comes up with a description 
of the viewpoints or orientations 
which exist in the group. 
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r< . . . the icfomnalion *e can send you *ill be a very 
worth-Hjlle retarn on the investment ol part of an boor's 
time.." 

o 

ERLC 



We’re developing this technique 
with resources provided 
by the University of Illinois 
and the U.S. Public Health Servi ?e, 
both of which care a lot 
about teachers and teaching. 

This technique has been tested 
in a number of situations, 

and has turned up useful and reliable information. 

But it has not yet been tried out 
in many classrooms. 

You can see what our concern is in this. 

We want to be sure 
that this method 

of getting and analyzing information 

will be useful to teachers in elementary schools 

as well as to other types of leaders. 

To make sure of this, 

we would want you and your pupils 

to mark your answers in these booklets 

a second time, 

about six weeks after 

you have first filled them out. 

This will enable us to check 
on the variability shown by pupils 
compared to other groups 
where this method has been used. 

We feel that the information we can send you 
will be a very worth-while return 
on the investment of part of an hours time now 
and part of an hour’s time six weeks from now. 

We hope you will want this information 
about your pupils 
and at the same time 

help us make information of this ir iportant kind 
more widely available to teachers. 

Your questionnaire starts on the next page. 
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I PART 1 HOW TO DO IT 

This is not a “test.” 

There are no right or wrong answers. 

An answer which tells us what your considered opinion is, 
is a “correct” answer. 

On the next four pages, 
a number of behaviors or actions are listed 

in groups of three* 

Read over the three behaviors in each group. 

Decide which of the thr^ is most like you. 

You will find the letters “M” and “L” following that behavior. 
Please encircle the “M”. 

Then decide which of the three is least like you. 

Encircle the “L” following this behavior. 

For example: 



Goes to movies often. M L 

Likes to travel. M CD 



Then go on to the next group of three. 

(Perhaps all three statements may seem like you, 
or perhaps none of them may seem very much like you. 
But pick out the one which is most like you 
and the one which is least like you 
in each group of three. 

Some of these choices may seem hard to make. 

But please do the best you can. 

Most teachers answers make good sense to us, 
even when the teachers don’t think they will.) 

Please go along thoughtfully, 
but it is not necessary to spend very much time 
on any one group. 

When you have finished these four pages, 

Please check back to make sure 

that you have encircled one “M” and one <4 L” 

in every group. 



Reads a lot. 




L 




Praises what a pupil says in class discussion. 
Explains arithmetic so pupils can understand it. 
Tells pupils about some interesting things to read. 

Acts disappointed when a pupil gets something wrong. 
Asks the class what they think of something a pupil has said. 
Explains something by using examples from games and sports. 

Suggests to pupils new and helpful ways of studying. 

Enjoys a funny remark made by a pupil. 
Praises what a pupil says in class discussion. 

Shows a pupil how to look up an answer when the pupil can't find it by himself. 

Asks the class what they think of something a pupil has said. 
Asks a small group of pupils to study something together. 

Suggests to pupils new and helpful ways of studying. 
Tells pupils about some interesting things to read. 
Praises what a pupil says in class discussion. 




GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 



• ' 

M L 

M f 

M L 

M « 

• 1 

M ^ 

M L 

♦ ' 

M % 

.M L 

M • 

M L 

• L 
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Explains something by using examples from games and sports. 
Asks a small group of pupils to study something together. 
Shows a pupil how to look up an answer when the pupil can’t find it by himself. 

Tells pupils about some interesting things to read. 

Enjoys a funny remark made by a pupil. 
Explains arithmetic so pupils can understand it. 

Asks a small group of pupils to study something together. 
Acts disappointed when a pupil gets something wrong. 
Explains something by using examples from games and sports. 

Explains arithmetic so pupils can understand it. 
Suggests to pupils new and helpful ways of studying. 
Talks with a pupil after school about an idea the pupil has had. 

Asks the class what they think of something a pupil has said. 
Asks the pupils what they’d like to study in tomorrow’s lesson. 
Asks a small group of pupils to study something together. 

CO ON TO THE NEXT TAGE 
1 2 




M L 

M « 

9 L 

M L 

M • 

M L 

M • 

• L 

• L 

M L 

M • 

£ 

• i 

M L 
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HOW TO ANSWER THE QUESTIONS 
IN THE NEXT SECTION > 



On the next two pages, 

you will find again 

some things you have already met. 



But this time 

they come one at a time. 



After each thing 

are six different answers. 

Pick one of these answers 
and carefully make an “X” 
in the box in front of the answer. 



FIRST, 

read the sentence 

which tells what a teacher might do. 



THEN, 

pick one of the six answers. 



Make sure that your “X” 
marks just one 
of the boxes. 



LIKE THISi 

Goes to movies ofte , O Very much LIKE me 
Q Somewhat. LIKE me 
P A little bit LIKE me 
Ci A little bit UNLIKE me 
09 Somewhat UNLIKE me 
Very much UNLIKE me 

Now go ahead. 
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Suggests to pupils new and helpful ways of studying. 


Q Very much LIKE me 
9 Somewhat LIKE me 
d A little bit LIKE me 

□ A little bit UNLIKE me 

□ Somewhat UNLIKE me 

□ Very much UNLIKE me 


Shows a pupil how to look up an answer when the pupil can’t find it by himself. 


H Very much LIKE me 
Q, Somewhat LIKE me 
C3 A little bit LIKE me 
D A little bit UNLIKE me 
Q Somewhat UNLIKE me 
Q Very much UNLIKE me 


Enjoys a funny remark made by a pupil. 


® Very much LIKE me 
Q Somewhat LIKE me 
0 A little bit LIKE me 
O A little bit UNLIKE me 
□ Somewhat UNLIKE me 
O Very much UNLIKE me 


Acts disappointed when a pupil gets something wrong. 


O Very much LIKE me 
0 Sor.uwhat LIKE me 
D A little bit LIKE me 
D A little bit UNLIKE ME 
Q Somewhat UNLIKE me 
S Very much UNLIKE me 


Asks a small group of pupils to study something together. 


^ Very much LIKE me 
O Somewhat LIKE me 
O A little bit LIKE me 
Q A little bit UNLIKE me 
(3 Somewhat UNLIKE me 
Q Very much UNLIKE me 


Asks the pupils what they’d like to study in tomorrow’s lesson. 


Q Very much LIK E me 
^ Somewhat LIKE me 
B A little bit LIKE me 
D A little bit UNLIKE me 
□ Somewhat UNLIKE me 
0 Very much UNLIKLme 

GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 
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Talks with a pupil after school about an idea the pupil has had. 



□ Very much LIKE me 

□ Somewhat LIKE me 

□ A little bit LIKE me 

P A little bit UNLIKE me 
P Somewhat UNLIKE me 
Very much UNLIKE me 



Praises what a pupil says in class discussion. 



IS Very much LIKE me 
O Somewhat LIKE mt 
Q A little bit LIKE me 
Q A little bit UNLIKE me 
O Somewhat UNLIKE me 
□ Very much UNLIKE me 



Asks the class what they think of something a pupil has said. 



° Very much LIKE me 
^ Somewhat LIKE me . 

D A little bit LIKE me 
O A little bit UNLIKE me 
Q Somewhat UNLIKE me 
3 Very much UNLIKE me 



Explains something by using examples from games and sports. 



^ Very much LIKE me 
® Somewhat LIKE me 
O A little bit LIKE me 
C A little bit UNLIKE me 
U Somewhat UNLIKE me 
D Very much UNLIKE me 



Tells pupils about some interesting things to read. 



C Very much LIKE me 
® Somewhat LIKE me 
D A little bit LIKE me 
□ A little bit UNLIKE me 
O Somewhat UNLIKE me 
El Very much UNLIKE me 



Explains arithmetic so pupils can understand it. 



10 Very much LfKE me 
^ Somewhat LIKE me 
0 A little bit LIKE me 
o A little bit UNLIKE me 
O Somewhat JLLIKE me 
□ Very much UNLIKE me 



CO ON TO PART 2 
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Appendix E 

Excerpt from ‘'Report on Your Pupils' Opinions" Booklet 
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Percent giving indicoted answer Percent giving indicated answer 
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